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ARTHUR TREMAINE. 


We’re every one, high lads of fun, 
We care not for the doom 

Of *‘ gross reports,” or martial courts— 
We’re out of the *‘ Section Room,” 


My Lads, 
We’re out, &c. 


Old Song—tune, 4uld lang syne. 


The servant soon returned and said, ‘‘ Mr. Howland, Sir, 
waits below and would see you.” 

I returned to ‘‘ the Bar,” and there received the cordial wel- 
come of Mr. H. He insisted on my going to his house, “ be- 
cause,” he said, “ younkers are liable to be duped and cheat- 
ed by sharpers.”’ 

I was sorry to leave a place where every thing was so novel 
to me, and where I was treated with so much deference. 

I felt a new dignity and importance, and experienced in no 
small degree, the independence of unaccustomed freedom, 
which contrasted strongly with the subjection and discipline of 
former periods. 

I was received with rapture by the pretty Mrs. H. ‘‘ for the 
sake of her dear Eliza,’’ and was duly presented to Miss Cle- 
mentina Catherina Low, a young lady of 45—one of the genus 
of ‘blue eyes and flaxen ringlets,” who occupied the station 
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of my Aunt Charity, and attended to the homely concerns of 
the family. Irelated to Mrs. H. the injunctions I had receiv- 
ed on leaving home, to call on my mother’s friends ; so, early 
on the succeeding morning I accompanied her to the splendid 
mansion of “the Racketts.” ° 

I left New York, after spending some delightful days, with 
my mind filled with the novelties and wonders I[ had seen. On 
a bright morning of May, I commenced my passage up the 
North river. The grandeur of the scenery contributed to height- 
en my preconceived notions of the beauty of West Point; nor 
was I roused to a full consciousness of my approach to that 
imaginary elysium, till, by chance, overhearing the conversa- 
tion of two fellow passengers of about my age, one of whom 
remarked that ‘‘ he had been six months at ‘‘the Point,” pre- 
paring for admissicn.”’ ‘Six months!’ thought I, “he is an 
oracle !’’ A strong desire to hear more from Joe Darby, in- 
duced me to ask him to describe the place of our destination, 
and his companion, Joe Doane, joined me in the request. 

“ Why West Point,” said he, ‘‘ is a very pleasant place, es- 
pecially if one knows the Cadets as I do. I am very intimate 
with ‘‘ Cracko Tilton,’ and “ bold Thompson,”’ and “ the De- 
vil.”’ They are capital fellows! As to “ the Point” as a place, 
you will see Fort Put, what overlooks it—that’s a very old fort, 
what has in it the cells in which Major Andre was confined, 
you know. Fort Clinton is not so old—thai’s a new fort. Fort 
Montgomery is down below Benny’s—and besides there are a 
great many other forts—some across the river. From every 
one of them they stretched a great chain, what reached away 
up to the Point in the Revolutionary war—you can see the 
chains now at the Laboratory. Then there is Washington’s 
Garden, where General Washington used to live, down by the 
Cascade—and Kosciuszko’s Garden, with the print of the can- 
non ball in the rock, that was fired at Kosciuszko when he was 
studying there, by a British ship. There are other gardens al- 
so; Jim’s Vineyard, and Dug’s, and Cozzens’—this is out by the 
Monument. Then there is a fine view of the Highlands from 
the Academy windows and library. Not the Old Academy, 
that is now the Bombardier’s Barracks. The band plays at 
Dress Parade and at Guard mounting, and in the evenings. 
Oh, West Point is a pooty pleasant place !”’ 

‘Oh it must be a very pleasant place !’’ exclaimed I, enrap- 
tured at the description. ‘‘ The Forts, and Gardens, and Cas- 
cades, and the music! What a glorious time I shall have !— 
But you have said nothing about the walls!” ‘‘ True,” replied 
Darby, ‘“‘I forgot. You can’t go beyond the walls without be- 
ing reported. The Bombardiers, and Lipsy, and Michael keep 
watch there.’ Just as I imagined, thought I. These great 
walls enclose all the gardens, and the forts, and the Academy, 
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the Bombardiers, and Lipsies, and other great soldiers, keep 
guard on them. I sighed on viewing the Palisadoes, Antho- 
ny’s Nose, Sugar Loaf, and the other remarkable points of the 
river, that I should be doomed to travel through, what now 
seemed, such tame scenery, to reach ‘‘the Point”’ where were 
sO many superior objects of admiration. 

At length, late in the afternoon, (for steamers were not so 
fleet in those days as now,) I heard the cry of “‘ West Point 
baggage,”’ and my soul thrilled with delight. As we approach- 
ed our destination, I observed on the rocks several straggling 
Cadets in their grey and white uniform. The boat was lower- 
ed, and the embryo soldiers and their ‘“ regulation trunks ”’ 
were in their proper positions, when suddenly the steamer shot 
ahead, and left us on the bosom of the river. All at once; a 
violent jerk from the rope attached to the boats, sent us swiftly 
through the water, and we were steered for the wharf. Here 
all was hurly-burly. Our baggage was tossed out, and other 
baggage tossed in, and we were hurried on shore to make way 
for others who crowded around to take our places—and now, 
sure enough, I was at West Point. ‘But where are the gar- 
dens and the Academy ?” said I to Darby. ‘‘ They are on the 
hill ;” he replied: ‘‘ but come, you must put your name down.” 
I wrote my name in full on the slate that a soldier handed me, 
and, following the directions of Darby, ordered ‘“ Lipsy” to 
“take my baggage to the Barracks ’’—a place I had no notion 
of whatever. Bright visions floated on my fancy, which even 
the toilsome march up a hill, that no ci-devant cadet will ever 
forget, was able to interrupt or obscure. When we reached 
the summit, I gazed around. ‘ Where,” said I to Darby, 
“where are the forts and the gardens? And the Academy, 
where is that? Not, surely not, yonder prison-like buildings ! 
and the Bombardiers, and the cascade, and the walls?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘“ yonder is the Academy, and here is 
the wall;”’ pointing to an old stone wall a few rods on our 
right. ‘And these houses?” ‘ Belong to the Professors.— 
Here’s Jim’s, and Claudy’s, and Haughty’s, and the Colonel’s, 
and Tush’s, and the Old Man’s, and Colonel Spencer’s, and 
Dug’s, and Billy’s. Hitch, andGranny, and Zeb, and Duke, and 
Dandy, and Reuben, and the rest, quarter in Barracks—but Wil- 
ton, and Mit-out, and Grid, live—you can’t see the houses what 
they live in. But I must leave you now; you must go to the 
Adjutant’s Office to sign—Good bye.” And thus, for a time, 
our Mentor left us to find our own way among people with 
such strange names. I had imbibed an exalted opinion of his 
information and knowledge, and wondered how he could have 
acquired so much in only six months. Joe Doane led the way 
to the “‘ Adjutant’s Office,’ where we were told to write our 
names and ages, and to mention the amount of money which 
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each had in his possession. We were then directed to “ the 
Quarters of Captain Riggs, who would assign us to our respect- 
ive Quarters.”’ 

‘* Why did you tell the amount of money you have ?”’ said 
Joe Doane to me, as we were crossing the plain. 

“Because,” I replied, ‘‘the officer required me to do so. 
Did not you tell him what you have?” ‘ Yes,” said he chuck- 
ling, ‘‘I1 told hin I had so much, but I wa’n’t so green as to 
tell him all, by a long shot. You'll see, I reckon, for Tom 
Snooks, who was dismissed last year, told me if I did so, I 
would get skinned out of the whole.” ‘Oh dear,” said J, 
“what shall I do—I was told to obey all orders.’ ‘‘ Pooh! 
ridiculous!”’ he replied, ‘‘Tom Snooks told me that none of 
the Cadets of any spirit obeyed the orders.” ‘‘ Well,’ thought 
I, “I was told to obey them, and I will.” As we approached 
the dismal buildings, which were called the ‘‘ Barracks,” Joe 
asked a Cadet, whom we met with others gathered around him, 
for ‘Captain Riggs.’ ‘‘ Which,” said he, ‘do you mean, 
Sandy Riggs, or the General?’ Joe replied that he ‘did not 
know certainly which, but it was Captain Riggs, and therefore 
he reckoned it was not the General.” I suggested that as it 
was the Mr. Riggs who was to “‘ assign us to our quarters,”’ he 
was likely to be the General. The association between the 
dignity of his duty and the title, brought me to the correct con- 
clusion—for one of the crowd exclaimed, ‘‘Of course they 
wish to see the General, the Superintendent of the Plebes. He 
quarters in No. 16, South Barracks.’’ Here again we were 
puzzled to know which was the ‘‘ South Barracks,”’ for there 
were several buildings arranged on the same line. So one of 
the Cadets politely offered to accompany us. 

He ushered us into a small room, and said to one of the ma- 
ny Cadets who crowded it, ‘‘ Here, General, are a couple more 
Plebes.” Captain Riggs directed us to sign our name, and 
by this time, ‘‘ Cadet Tremaine ” had become as familiar to my 
pen, as the simple ‘Arthur Tremaine—his book,’”’ which I had 
been used to write in my classics. 

While performing this requisition, I was the object, with my 
companion, Joe Doane, of many scrutinizing glances, and cri- 
licising remarks. My dress, especially, attracted attention— 
“Devilish good cut that, Bold, is n’t it?” ‘ Fits like a Wil- 
ton ;” replied Bold; ‘ but it is d—d shameful they should send 
such small men here,—their coats wo’n’t suit us furlough-men.” 

That hat will though ;” answered another, I’ll make his 
acquaintance. And those boots—Phebus, what a foot! he’s 
a Yankee I'll bet a treat.”’ ‘ Done,” interrupted another, 
“Done! a treat at Col. Spencer’s!” ‘Agreed,’ replied my 
shrewd critic, “a treat at the soda shop.”” As we were leav- 
ing the room, preceded by our Captain, I heard some of the 
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rest say, ‘‘ Base Plebes, Ducky; four years dead ahead !’’"— 
“Ave,—Caitiffs ! and may-be five—but A. M. (the nick-name 
of the cadet) three weeks more !” 

We followed our Captain to another small room, and Lipsy 
followed us with our trunks. Here we were told to “ remain 
till further orders.”’ ‘And now,” thought I, “I am at last at 
West Point—well, I must wait patiently to see the gardens— 
the wall—oh, there must be another wall!’ So, seating myself 
on my trunk, 1 looked around at my chums and at my quar- 
ters. There were five of us in a chamber, that opened to the 
outward air, ten feet by thirteen in size, and without one arti- 
cle of furniture. My companions were entirely unknown to 
me—I was a stranger to them. I felt very desolate. They 
had arrived only a few hours before us, and were as ignorant 
and as curious as ourselves. One of them was a tall, gawky 
lad, and very ugly. He had red hair, his lips were thick, and 
his mouth always open ; his eyes were like two peeled onions, 
and his nose pug; his arms excessively long, and his feet, not 
the standard of English measure. His whole countenance was 
stupid, yet a good-natured smile, or rather grin, perpetually 
hovered over it. 

The other was a handsome boy, with black eyes; and the 
third of my room-mates, was a demure, pale, contemplative 
lad, who seemed out of place among boys, and as ifhe had al- 
ways been by his mother’s side. 

Joe Doane was the only one of them, whose appearance and 
manners were not the indices of his character. He had a sol- 
emn and sanctified look. His light grey eye was calm, and 
his pale countenance serene, and his manners retiring. Yet 
now and then, when suddenly agitated, an acute observer could 
discover a flash of the impatient and reckless spirit within. 
He was an Ambrose de Lamela in physiognomical hypocrisy. 

I had been seated awhile, before silence was broken. At 
length my ugly chum addressed me with ‘ How high do yon 
expect to stand, you Sir?” ‘‘ Four feet nine inches, I guess,”’ 
said I. ** Wall, Vil stand head, 01 P'li be shot.” Why you 
won’t be shot will you?” asked my pale and demure compan- 
ion with a shudder. 

Just then one of the Cadets came in the room, and ordered 
us to follow him. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ you must go with 
me to procure some furniture and mattresses.” He led us 
through a crowd of Cadets on the ‘ stoop,” who amused them- 
selves as we passed, with much laughter, and in erying out, 
“Go it, Devil, take them to Split’s to be examined.” “ Send 
them to Zeb’s for an order on Noxen.” ‘ Bespeak a supper 
at Grid’s.” 

We followed our conductor around a corner and down into 
a cellar. Joe Doane stopped at the threshold. It was very 
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dark, and we were obliged to take hold of one another’s coats 
and to grope our way along. At length we came to a halt. 
‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said our conductor, “ you will now open this 
door, and procure your mattresses, and other furniture, from 
this room. If there is not sufficient for all of you, you will pass 
through the opposite door into Mr. Griggs’ quarters, and he will 
direct you farther. You will be as silent Gentlemen as possible, 
or else you are reported and put under guard.” He then left us in 
the dark. We opened the door, and entered a room that ap- 
peared as if usually occupied ; but obeying our directions, my 
ugly companion took up in his long arms, the bed and bedding, 
and the others a chair each, and retraced their steps with all 
possible stillness, for fear of being ‘‘ reported and put under 
guard.” 

As there was nothing useful left for me, I went through the 
opposite door into “Mr. Griggs’ quarters.” ‘Is Mr. Griggs 
within?” I asked of a tall black man. “ Iam Mr. Griggs, Sir,” 
he replied. ‘‘ I wish you would furnish me with a mattress,”’ 
said I. ‘ You will get them, Sir, at the store.” ‘I was di- 
rected here, and as they have taken all the furniture from the 
next room, I was told to come here for a supply.”’ 

** What!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ from my quarters !’’ and he rushed 
past me into the chamber. He stood aghast a moment; then 
suddenly hurried towards the entrance to the cellar. ‘‘The 
Devil !’’ was all he muttered. ‘‘ That’s his name ;” said I, “I 
heard them call him so.’ But I was not heeded. I retraced 
my steps, and as I emerged into daylight, my ears were saluted 
by continual shouts of boisterous laughter. As I turned the 
corner, | beheld the occasion of it. My ugly chum was stand- 
ing on the pavement, with Mr. Griggs’ bed and bedding at his 
feet. The door was closed, which prevented his entrance into 
the Barracks. Here he stood, looking first at the bed, and then 
at the crowds of the mirthful Cadets, who filled the balconies 
above, and who swore it was ‘‘a capital joke of the Devil’s.”’ 
Now and then his unmeaning face, which was ever on a broad 
idiotic grin, would be, as it were, disrupted by a convulsive 
laugh ; suddenly, the idea seemed to strike him that he had 
been quizzed ; so, starting from his position, exclaiming, ‘‘ By 
hoky, I'll be shot,” he ran off, and the owner bore away his 
property. I returned to my room much mortified. While we 
were sympathising with one another, and lauding the penetra- 
tion of Joe Doane, we were startled by the cry of “ Turn out, 
new Cadets ;”’ nor was I convinced this was not another hoax, 
till I saw all the “ plebes’”’ obeying the call. It was for parade. 
Our names were called, after a deal of trouble in arranging us 
in line ; ‘“‘reports’’ were published, verbal orders given, and 
then some of us were marched to “ the store”’ to procure fur- 
niture. 
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After this was accomplished, I observed that the corps were 
on parade, and I strolled in that direction. 

It was one of those rich May evenings, which are so much 
like the mellow tropical nights, redolent of beauty and fragran- i 
cy. The air was clear as the empyrean; the water, a perfect ay 
plane of glass; Newburg seemed close by, and the outlines of 
objects were distinct still farther, till the blue Kaatskills com- 
pleted the back ground of the picture. 

In front, the Highlands presented their rocky brows, leaving 
space for the mighty Hudson to form the smiling vista beyond 
them; while their deep shadows, by the contrast, heightened 
the grandeur of the scene. The mouldering ruins of Fort Put- 
nam towered high above the plain, in the solemn majesty of 
decay. It was just at sunset. One ray still lingered on the 
crests of the eastern mountains; a few scattered clouds to the 
north were garnished with scarlet, orange, gold and silver tints, 


softened into perfect harmony; their edges, emblazoned with " j 
gorgeous light, and relieved by the deep blue of the firma- 


ment. 
Not a sound was heard, not a breath of air was stirring, and 
Nature seemed prematurely wrapt in rosy slumber ; when Wil- 
lis’ bugle was heard breaking on the air, and the Band burst 
into a full chorus of lofty, sublime music. Immediately, Echo 
took up the tones, and repeated them in responses, softer, and 
. sweeter, and fainter, till mountain, plain and river seemed fil- 4 
led with notes of Heavenly melody. I was enchanted! my ' 
pulse quickened: I seemed to breathe a new existence in an 
ideal world. I revelled in the luxurious enjoyment of the 


scene. 

Not even the barges of Cleopatra, seemed more brilliant to 
the Egyptians, nor was the music of her minstrels more charm- a4 
ing, than that which now thrilled through my soul. I surveyed ‘ 


the Cadets; saw them perform their manual exercises, and 
with rapture thought, that I should soon be one of that distin- 
guished number. ~ 
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NAVAL ACADEMY. 


I was pleased to see, in one of your numbers, the well told 
tale ‘‘ The Storm,” from the United Service Journal,* which 
appears to have been particularly intended by the author to im- 
press on the minds of his readers, the necessity of a naval com- 
mander’s being well skilled in his profession, both as an officer 
and seaman ; and I think it will be found in this little illustra- 
tion, as well as all others, that the individual is gencrally in- 
debted to his scientific acquirements, as much as to his expe- 
rienced judgment. In fact, I could scarcely believe it possi- 
ble, that any one would doubt for a moment, that education 
strengthens both the mind and the judgment. Yet we have 
heard it said on the floor of Congress, that cur triumph nt offi- 
cers of the Inst war were uncducated men; and urged it as a 
reason, (in this enlightened country) for not establishing a naval 
school. Now, I deny the assertion ; many of those gallant 
gentlemen had received the best education their native places 
afforded ; and others, who had been discerning enough to per- 
ceive the want of it, had applied themselves closely to their 
studies, to avoid the disgrace which would be inevitable in the 
event of their rising in their profession. But, for the sake of 
argument, I am disposed to admit the opinion of the House, 
namely, that it does not require an educated man to fighta ship 
or fleet, (although I could adduse instances where that defici- 
ency caused great destruction of human life, without at all b>n- 
efittins the individual or his cause. ) Is this all that is require 
ed of a naval officer? Are animal courage and nautical skill 
all the requisites for a commander of a foreign station—the in- 
dividual who is charged with the pow er of negotiating treaties, 
and corresponding on a variety of subjects w ith forei gn govern- 
ments? Are these requisites suited to the government of a 
squadron containing several thousand souls, all of whom are to 
look to him as their judge and umpire in all cases of moment, 
by whose will they literally move and enjoy life? Is then, I 
would ask, this mere animal suited to ‘ these piping times of 
peace’ or august duties? [ should sayz not. But the opposers 
of the establishment would answer my first query by saying— 
let him do as others have done before him, employ a good Se- 
cretary ; and to the second they would say, the laws will keep 
him in check. This is truly degrading to the Navy, that the 
government, instead of relieving it from disgrace, by the insti- 
tution of a suitable academy forthe education ofthe youth des- 





* The “Storm at Sea,” to which the writer refers, originaily appeared in 
the London Metropolitan, and is one of the highly entertaining essays of 
Perer Simpre.—Ed. WM. & NV. MW. 
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tined for its service, they are permitting one or two individual 
nstances to stigmatize the commanders. 

Another view should also be taken of the subject. The old 
officers had generally attained to years of discretion, and the 
ground work of their education, before they entered the ser- 
vice; whereas, those of the present day have nothing to look 
to but longevity for the attainment of high rank, and even then 
they must enter at the age of fourteen or fifteen years; and I 
would advise every parent to pause ere they place a child at 
this tender age, his education scarcely commenced, in a pro- 
fession without the slightest security for his ever being able to 
obtain an education suitable for the son of anhumble mechan- 
ic, and only to be compensated by a gay uniform and a pros- 
pect of fame never to be realized ; and the parents are consol- 
ed by the pleasing reflection of having provided for their son. 
ButI hope ere long to see a more liberal opinion formed on this 
subject in the country, and the eyes of those who have friends 
in the Navy opened to the importance of a naval school, or 
rather academy, for they have what are designated naval schools 
at present; at which, however, they are only taught the rules 
of mathematics contained in Bowditch’s Navigator, preparatory 
to their examination; and even this instruction is tendered to 
the youth as if they were old enough to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity without any rules for their government, or to compel 
their attendance. The consequence is, that the younger part 
of them, reckless and without a care for to-morrow, are always 
more ready to sport the newest fashions amongst the ladies, 
than to sit poring over the dull and tedious pages of Bowditch. 

The day has long gone by when such an institution could 
have been of any service to me; but nothing has given me 
more unhappy moments, than reflecting on this subject. In 
fact, it is owing to a want of that education alone, of which I 
speak, that I have been deprived of the power of harassing 
Congress with my entreaties, through the medium of the pub- 
lic prints. But at length, finding no one disposed to notice 
the subject, I have had the temerity to exert my feeble abilities, 
not from the hope of being able to doit justice, but for the pur- 
pose of exciting the sympathy of an abler pen; and should the 
institution ever be established, I shall realize great happiness 
in the knowledge of having been among the first to do my duty 
to this highly important class of officers. 

There was a time when I flattered myself that every thing 
would be done, through the great exertions of one of the old 
commanders; but he has been transformed into a diplomatic 
agent, and with him passed away almost the last ray of hope of 
a naval academy. Would to Heaven that I could inspire a few 
more of our officers with a feeling so worthy of the exertions 
of their rank and influence. 


2 N. O. 
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SCRAPS, FROM THE JOURNAL OF A REEFER. 


‘* But here youth offers to old age the food, 
The milk of his own gift.” 


Most of your readers, I presume, are acquainted with the 
history of the “Grecian daughter.’ If there be any who are 
not, they cannot too soon make themselves conversant with 
the story of that devoted woman. In Milan, I saw a painting 
of her, by the celebrated Corregio. He has even done justice 
to his noble subject ! She is represented while nourishing from 
her breast an aged father, with an infant asleep upon her knee. 
Nothing save life itself could be more natural, and the tear up- 
on the cheek of the heavenly creature is so painfully faithful, 
that I almost felt disposed to attempt to blot it away forever. 


‘**1 see before me the gladiator lie.” 


Perhaps it was from this very painting, by Titian, that By- 
ron drew his powerful picture of a dying gladiator. The ex- 
pression which the artist has thrown into the features of the 
wretched being, is horrible beyond description. The agony of 
mind, caused no less by past recollections, than present suffer- 
ings, is depicted with such graphic skill and thrilling effect, 
that many hours had elapsed before I could divest myself of 
the painful impression which that picture left upon my feelings. 


‘* Then sunk the greatest nor the worst of men.” 


While in Milan, I was conducted, at my particular request, 
into an obscure hall, filled with rubbish, to see a colossal statue 
in bronze of the great Napoleon. It is more than ten feet high 
and was cast in Rome, from a marble statue by Canova. Former- 
ly no situation in Milan was considered too conspicuous for it; 
but since the fall of the wonderful original, the statue has fallen 
also; and now lies prostrate on its back, with ‘‘ none so poor to 
do it reverence.’ From this, I was taken to another apart- 
ment, equally as obscure, and attached to the same spacious 
building, which contained striking representations of some of 
the principal battles gained -by Napoleon in Italy—Marengo, 
Arcole, &:c.—at Marengo, Napoleon is represented as just re- 
ceiving intelligence of the ‘death of Dessaix. This was one of 
his favorite officers, and who was enthus iastically attached to 
him. He had followed him from EF: gypt, and only the even- 
ing before reached the nee quarters of the First Consul. No- 
thing can be finer then the mixed expression of determined 
energy and manly grief, whi ch the artist has imparted to the fea- 
tures of Napoleon. His hand is upon his half-drawn sword ; 
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“the spur hath lanced his courser’s side,” who seems just 
springing from the touch; while the dazzling intensity of his 
eye, which is directed to the head of the leading column, sets 
all description at defiance. A tear for the untimely, though 
glorious fate of his gallant and devoted friend, may have dim- 
med its lustre for a moment; but, only for a moment. 

In Murat’s palace at Portici, near Naples, are to be seen the 
likenesses of very many members of the Napoleon family ; to- 
gether with those of some of his most distinguished generals. 
That of Napoleon, representing him in his imperial robes, is 
by David, and is esteemed a perfect resemblance. All these 
paintings represent the individuals as large as life. Napoleon’s 
figure was proverbially bad: his face was very handsome with- 
out being effeminate, and was very expressive. Murat, altho’ 
dressed like a petit maitre, looks like a savage. Massena, or 
‘the old fox,” as he was familiarly called, was a striking man 
in every respect. His figure perfect, with Roman features and 
very fierce eyes. His height six feet two—the very beau ideal 
of a general of division. “Marie Louise must have been a very 
handsome woman. Altogether, it was a most striking group. 


«‘Andstill the eloquent air breathes, burns with Cicero.” 


In what was the city of Baiz and is a heap of ruins, near 
the Cape of Misenum, and in sight of Mount Vesuvius, a ruin- 
ed villa was pointed out to me as the summerretreat of Cicero. 
Only a small portion of the wall is now standing. This city 
and the country around it, have been lauded by the ancient 
poets. Horace preferred it to any other spot in Italy; and Ju- 
lius Cesar had a villa there. The ruins of Baie, and the dreary 
appearance of its deserted shores, exhibit in strong relief the 
instability of human greatness. Not only have its ambitious 
and luxurious inhabitants passed away from this earth, but the 
air itself, once so salubrious, has become pestilential, owing to 
the noxious exhalations from the stagnant waters around it!— 
The plane exhibits nothing but the ruins of temples, and the 
remains of foundations, whose superstructures have long since 
yielded to the force of those natural convulsions, which have 
devastated so fair a portion of the old Roman empire. The 
castle of Baiw, the only spot which is now inhabited, stands 
upon an elevated point of the coast. 


From Leghorn I ran over to Pisa, a distance of fifteen miles. 
The road, which is a most excellent one, traverses a plane, the 
evenness of whose surface does not meet with the interruption 
of asingle hillock; but this sameness is not fatiguing; for 
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you have only to raise your eyes above the level tenor of the 
road, and the Appenines are all before you. The Arno, the 
river of Petrarch, Dante and Boccacio, runs through the city of 
Pisa, and in the Lanfranchi palace, on the banks of the Arno, 
Lord Byron resided. Even the geniuses of this immortal river 
must yield the laurel wreath to him. In this city stand, the 
Cathedral, the Campo Santo, the Battistry and the Leaning 
Tower; all built of the same kind of marble; all belonging to 
the same order of architecture ; all venerable for their antiqui- 
ty, and happy in their society and in their solitude. 

At the Albergo’s in this country, a book is kept by mine 
host, in which those travellers who are pleased with his estab- 
hshment, state that he provides well and is attentive to your 
wishes. These books will generally afford a little amusement 
while your dinner is being dished; and it would be well for 
one to give them an idle moment of his time. However, un- 
less he be so charitable as to consider himself bound to contri- 
bute, in some measure, to the entertainment of such as come 
after him, he had as well refrain from making any observation 
of his own therein. This book was placed into my hands. In 
looking over its pages, I discovered that a fellow of some hu- 
mor, who evidently was an attaché of the establishment, had 
exercised his wit at the expense of many an honest wayfarer— 
‘On such a day arrived in Pisa, from Florence, Mr., Mrs. and 
the Misses Flounder.’’—Wag : “ These fish came from Florence 
by the way of the Arno. A cheap way of travelling is swim- 
ming.” 

Of Lord Byron: the keeper of Campo Santo, who knew him 
well, informed me that the noble bard was frequently in the 
habit of passing many hours, unaccompanied and alone, in 
that dwelling of the dead. Many were the poor, he also stat- 
ed, whose weight of misery was lightened by the charities of a 
man, who has been so often reviled as a hater of his species ; 
a man, whose hand was never shut, and whose ear was never 
deaf, to the calls of suffering humanity. That there was evil 
within him, no one may deny; but his bad habits were the ef- 
fects of early and improper associations. His good deeds (and 
they were numerous,) sprang from the rich soil of his heart, 
and were all his own! But, he is gone; and when shall we 
look upon his like again! When shall we be again startled by 
such tones, as sprang from each touch of his eccentric lyre! ! 


“Italia, oh Italia! thou who hast the fatal gift of beauty.” 


I must ever recur, with feelings of the liveliest delight, to my 
journey over the north of Italy. The extent and beauty, taste 
and elegance, of the public works of various kinds, are farabove 
all praise of mine: and for this high state of improvement they 
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do not hesitate to acknowledge themselves greatly indebted to 
Napoleon. Who built this bridge; who erected that arch or 
that palace ; who made this road; or, who dug that canal? ‘ Na- 
poleon.’ At length I determined to enquire, not what he did, 
but what did he not do? The scene of some of his most bril- 
liant military achievements, he has left the north of Italy the 
garden spot of the world, with a population, industrious, con- 
tented, affluent and happy! Necessity is said to be the mo- 
ther of invention. As there are few people who depend so ex- 
clusively upon their rivers for the necessaries of life, as the 
Italians, so are there none who understand hydraulics better 
than they do. Inthe whole valley, between the Alps and the 
Appenines, I did not pass a field to which the system of irri- 
gation had not been successfully applied. This is frequently 
done at a vast expense and labor, as many of the tributary 
streams become dry in the summer, so that the water has often 
to be conducted to fields which lie remote from the main cur- 
rents of the rivers. Shepherds are still seen with crook in 
hand, as in the days of Virgil; and some of the sweetest melo- 
dy I have ever heard, has been from some of these at the close 
of the day, when returning their flocks to the farm yard, or 
driving them afield with the first blush of the morning. Their 
very language ismusic. The females have regular features and 
fine eyes, though they are frequently disfigured by the goitre ; 
a disease, which, if not peculiar to, is at least very common 
in Alpine regions, and appears to be much more prevalent 
among females than the other sex. The men are well propor- 
tioned and muscular, and have often furnished models for their 
best artists. The most beautiful woman I remember ever to have 
seen, was a girl of seventeen, the principal balét dancer at the 
La Scalor Theatre, in Milan. I saw her from the boxes; but 
was by no means satisfied with this view ; and an Italian no- 
ble, to whom I had letters, promised to gratify me with a near- 
er inspection. He said that by some she was considered the 
beauty of Milan. We went behind the scenes, and I was in- 
troduced. She was most lovely indeed! So far from being 
disappointed, a nearer view only enhanced the brilliancy of her 
appearance. On taking leave, I desired my friend to say to 
her, that I should now return to my country satisfied that I had 
seen the most beautiful creature in Italy. She took the com- 
pliment as a mere matter of course. Did not blush as one of 
our Misses would have done. Mem: Italian ladies seldom 
blush. But, ye Gods, I grow a talker! 
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NAVAL UNIFORM. 


Mr. EpitTor :— 


As your magazine is designed to promote objects of utility 
to both services, may I beg a place in it for the following re- 
marks, on a subject that certainly cannot be deemed useless ; 
as in all military bodies throughout the world, in republics as 
well as in monarchies, a system of uniformity in the matter of 
dress, has always been deemed worthy of careful attention, and 
tending very much to the promotion of a proper “ esprit du 
corps.’ It is now more than three years since a board of offi- 
cers, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, applied themselves 
to the task of prescribing a uniform for us, to the end that we 
might at last, if the thing were possible in our service, have an 
uniformity of dress, which never before, and indeed never since, 
has been attained perfectly ; ; for the correctness of which asser- 
tion, I appeal to every officer inthe Navy. What has been 
the effect of the new regulations? Did you ever see a dozen 
or fifteen naval oflicers assembled by order, on some special 
occasion, in their naval habiliments? if you have, my word for 
it, you then saw a strange medley: some with standing collar 
coats embroidered in gold, and others of the same grade, with 
plain blue citizen’s coats with rolling collars, and the establish- 
ed quantity of buttons ; some with cocked hats, as the regulation 
requires, but of all heights, from five to ten inches—others, 
again, with flat, low, opera hats, (chapeaux de bras) and gilt 
tassels hanging down before their eyes, oscillating like the pen- 
dulum of a clock. You have seen some of the earlier prints of 
Wellington ; there you have it all, except the pendent tassels, 
for which you must look among our militia captains in the 
country on a review day. Then we have undress caps, about 
the make, shape, or height of which nothing is said, but left 
entirely to the various tastes of the iumerous individuals com- 
posing the corps; and in consequence you will see, at one and 
the same time, caps of not Jess than three or four different pat- 
terns. So with the sword-belts—some are all white webbing ; 
some all blue; and others white or blue with brass chains to 
suspend the sword by; and while some wear them over the 
coat, others wear them under, as formerly ; probably those who 
wear them over, do so to enable them the better to support the 
ponderous weapon regulated for us, whether we be six feet 
high and stout in proportion, or little middies in their teens.— 
That the uniform regulations, defective as they are in the above 
particulars, are not productive of the good they might be, is 
certainly owing in a great measure to ‘the inattention of com- 
manding officers in the matter, who can certainly, if they 
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choose, compel those under their command to observe the re- 
quirements of the Department, so far as they go. On occasions 
of ceremonial, the officers are now ordinarily directed to ‘‘ap- 
pear in uniform,” &c. &c. without designating full or undress ; 
and, in consequence, each one appears as his wardrobe allows 
him, or his fancy may prompt; and thus the medley I have de- 
scribed above. That the regulations for the uniform are de- 
fective in these particulars, every one must know; and if uni- 
formity is necessary in a military body, these defects should be 
remedied. I am glad to learn that the Secretary of the Navy 
contemplates having but one uniform dress in the Navy, and to 
abolish this undress uniform system, if such a thing can exist; 
but to me it appears somewhat contradictory. I have heard 
also that he intends officers, while off duty, may wear a frock 
coat, which, if lined with white, would be at once neat and 
pretty. Should he also do away the defects, in relation to the 
hats, caps and sword-belts, that exist in the present regulations, 
the officers would be compelled to appear in uniform, as that 
term is understood. I hope I may not be considered as offer- 
ing ideas of my own only, in the matter; but as presenting in 
the least objectionable way to your numerous readers, (by the 
by, I wish your subscribers were as numerous,) those of all of- 
ficers who have ever had occasion to appear with others in full 
dress, on ordinary or extraordinary occasions. 


X. 








SUNDAY PARADES. 


I am happy to observe by a recent order, that our excellent 
Secretary of War has abolished Sunday inspections. ? 

It was no doubt a relic of the barbarous ages, and has con- 
tinued in the Army of the United States from a false delicacy 
in the officers immediately interested; orrather, from a fear of 
ridicule, or of being deemed over zealous for the honor of that 
day, which is hallowed by every other profession. 

I have no doubt that, if the officers second this attempt on 
the part of the Secretary, that it will exercise a healthful and 
moral influence desirable to all. It has been too much the ha- 
bit and custom in the Army, to disregard the Sabbath; and with 
a great many, they have availed themselves of this day, to per- 
fect themselves in those tactics which probably have been neg- 
lected through the week; thereby soldiers, who have entered 
the Army with a reverence for the day that God has pronoun- 
ced holy, have come to regard it as any thing but a day of rest. 
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I regret that the Secretary, in abolishing Sunday inspections, 
did not change the Thursday inspection to Wednesday—now 
at most posts, there will be an inspection on Thursday and Sa- 
turday. Having had some few years experience, I feel autho- 
rised in saying, that it would be for the interest of the service 
that the general inspection should take place on Wednesday, 
and the inspection by ‘lieutenants of sections ’’ on Saturday. 
Saturday is a day on which a more thorough attention to the 
police is required, therefore squad inspections on that day 
would afford time for other duties. 

If, Sir, your laudable efforts in establishing a medium of com- 
munication between the officers of the Army and the Heads o1 
the Departments, whereby they can convey to them sugges- 
tions that experience alone can dictate, had effected nothing 
else than abolishing Sunday inspections, you will feel amply 
rewarded in having been the medium of communication, by 
which so desirable an object has been accomplished. 


S. I. 


Non-Commissioned Officers of the Army. | 


To the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine. 


Str :—It has sometimes occurred to me on an occasional 
perusal of your publication, that its circulation might be much 
more extensive and of course more productive to the publisher, 
than at present; an opinion, which some recent editorial remarks 
would seem to confirm. This desirable object might, I think, 
be attained by the insertion of an occasional communication 
about what relates to the interests of the rank and file of the 
Army, and would, I have no doubt, be an inducement to the 
Non-Commissioned. Officers generally to become subscribers. 
For my own part, the military prospects and ambition of my 
youth are now chilled, being past that time of life when I could 
wish like Joshua, to “‘ bid the sun stand still ;” but that portion 
of the Army adverted to, continues to elicit my sympathy, for 


“Often like the evening sun comes the memory of former times on my 
soul.”’— Ossian. 


It is an admitted theorem with our leading military men, that 
no system should be practised in our Army ina time of peace, 
which could not be adapted to a state of war. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, this plausible admission, it is known that the re- 
verse is the custom. As I do not consider this the proper time 
nor place to inquire into the propriety of conducting our Mili- 
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tary Academy as at present, on exclusive principles. I will 
confine myself to the simple interrogatory—can the Army of 
the United States, in the event of a war, which sooner or later, 
judging from the history of past times, must and will occur, be 
conducted in a relative point of view as at present? I think 
not. An ephemeral puff in a newspaper, will not be consider- 
ed an equivalent by some worthy non-commissioned officer or 
soldier, who voluntarily risks his life in attempting to deprive 
an enemy of some strong hold, or who heroically assists to de- 
fend in a signal manner, some military position of our country. 
It will be to no purpose to tell him that, 


*‘ Though fame is smoke, 
Its fumes are frankincense to human thought.”—Byron. 


The greatest monarchs of ancient and modern times, were 
studiously attentive to the wants and complaints of that por- 
tion of the Army before mentioned, more especially Alexander 
the Great and Napoleon. Nor was it in these particulars 
alone that their discrimination was observable. They sought 
merit, wherever and in whomsoever found, and accorded to it 
its reward. Cincinnatus Quinctius himself, was not ashamed 
to associate with him in the government of Rome a soldier from 
the ranks—Tarquetias. It is owing to this justly admired trait 
in the character ofthe modern Alexander, who ‘‘ made crowned 
heads his play things,’’ that military history is now indebted for 
the embellishment it has recently received, by recording the 
names of Generals thus promoted, compared with whom 
some of the most celebrated in ancient times would “ sink to 
shade.”’ Examples of this kind in the United States are not 
wanting, where, I trust, merit will mever be overlooked, how- 
ever humble the individual possessing it, so that when it again 
becomes necessary, a laudable emulation will pervade the youth 
of our country, and 


Some their soft limbs in painful marches try, 
And war is all their wish, and arms the gen’ral cry.—.ineis, Book VII. 


The increase of pay to the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the army, is an act of justice that was much wanted, 
and ought to make them comparatively comfortable, particu- 
larly the non-commissioned officers, whose pay now more nearly 
approximates to the same class in the English army; but unlike 
this class in the latter and French armies, when a man is promo 
edto asergeantcy, he has reached the acme of what is attainable, 
according to our military usage, which, in effect, informs him 
that ‘‘so far shalt thou go but no farther,’ and thus that in- 
dispensable connecting link between the officer ard soldier in 
all armies—the sergeant, loses much of. its inteaded good ef- 
fects, there being no stimulus for further exertion from a hope 
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of future promotion. Some little might be done to atone for 
what I consider this injustice. 

It is well known that in the War Department and its differ- 
ent Bureaus in Washington, is a number of clerical situations. 
These situations being in offices strictly military, should, on 
principles of common justice, both to individuals and the of- 
fices themselves, be filled with military men, from the ‘“‘ex- 
amining officer’ down to the lowest clerk. For what can be 
a greater anomaly, than to select citizens without previous 
qualification for military purposes? Are not the offices of all 
the other departments, in all conscience, sufficient to satiate 
the cupidity of the numerous ravenous expectants for office, 
without bringing their extraneous influence to bear upon those 
comparatively few connected with the War Department? which 
in all cases, should be the reward given to some worthy and 
intelligent Sergeant, who had served in the army, and whose 
pay should be equivalent, at least, to that now paid to citizens. 
And thus would the officer and non-commissioned officer 
continue the pleasing duty of mutually assisting each other ; 
the result would be industry and correctness, and 


Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand”—Par. lost II. 


We can exclaim with neis, (Book 3,) 


“We want not hearts nor bodies for the war, 
In council cautious, and in fields we dare.” 


SICCIUS DENTATUS. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 
INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY. 


Sir :—It is with no inconsiderable interest that we have no- 
ticed in the late numbers of your Magazine, a discussion of the 
relative claims and qualifications of the Artillery and Infantry 
of the United States Army, for the discharge of certain duties, 
and the occupancy of particular stations now exclusively as- 
signed to the former corps. 

We think the subject well worthy of the attention of the au- 
thorities to whose care the interests of the service are intrus- 
ted ; and although we regret to see the spirit of contention rai- 
sing his sour visage in the debate, and infusing a selfishness 
or unkind feeling | into the members of a profession, in which, 
if in any, union and harmony should be cherished, yet we shall 
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be pleased to learn that by any means, although unpleasant in 
its operation, the matter in question has been brought to the 
particular notice and consideration of the Executive. 

In what we are about to say upon the subject, we will not 
inquire which of the two corps in question, from its organiza- 
tion or from the duties required of it, is entitled to the appella- 
tion of the ‘ favorite ;’ we will not argue the “right”? which 
any particular arm may possess to garrison and defend the sea- 
board of the country ; neither will we pretend to weigh the ad- 
vantages which the officers there stationed, “amidst the en- 
joyment of luxuries, the pleasures of society and the repose of 
peace,” may possess over their brothers of the western posts, 
who are “often remote from comfort, far distant from friends, 
and frequently engaged in warfare with the savage,” so finely 
contrasted in the August number, by your correspondent W.— 
nor shall we presume to decide whether, indeed, war of any 
kind is to the soldier preferable to the repose of peace. We 
will throw out of the question all personal considerations of the 
officer, as an individual: for we take it for granted that an of- 
ficer entering a particular corps, has made up his mind to go 
whithersoever duty in that corps may call him, and that he ex- 
pects to participate in the pleasures of a city life, only when 
such indulgence is not detrimental to the public interest, or, as 
corporal Trim says, ‘‘just when and how he may.” Thus we 
shall merely take into view the inquiry, whether the Govern- 
ment, in the event of another war, say with a civilized power, 
would be apt to reap any benefit from the effect to be produ- 
ced by certain changes of stations between the Artillery and 
Infantry ? 

We would not take from the Artillery its ‘‘ batteries, ’’ nor 
from the Dragoons their ‘“‘horses,”’ and give them to the In- 
fantry, which your correspondent ‘‘C.,”’ in the September 
number, declares would be equally impolitic. We would not 
‘‘ amalgamate the several parts of the army into one confused 
whole,’’ a procedure which your correspondent, in another 
part of his stricture on ‘‘W.” very wisely reprobates. We 
consider the characteristics and the duties of the Artillery and 
the Infantry as distinct; but we do not believe the officer of ei- 
ther corps would be rendered less efficient by the acquisition 
of such military knowledge as, though not strictly within the 
range of studies prescribed for his particular arm, is neverthe- 
less necessary to constitute an able and accomplished comman- 
der. It is the duty, as it should be the desire, of every officer 
of the army having a prospect, however remote, of promotion 
to the command ofa division, a brigade, a regiment or even a 
battalion, to qualify himself as far as practicable for the com- 
mand of an army—that is to say, a detachment consisting of 
troops of every arm. To be an efficient commander, he must 
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know the relative strength of the different arms, and the par- 
ticular fitness of each for the achievement of a certain enter- 
prise. And to this end he must be acquainted with the duties 
of every arm. This is a truth too manifest to be disputed ; but 
in illustration of our proposition we will recall a simple inci- 
dent which took place on the northern frontier, during the last 
war. A strong detachment of United States troops, under the 
command of a Brigadier General, having been surprised by the 
British, and the Commander, together with another General 
officer, made prisoner, the command devolved upon a Colonel 
of Dragoons, a brave and active officer at the head of his regi- 
ment, but totally ignorant of all tactics save what related to his 
own particular corps. On this occasion he knew well enough 
it was his duty to engage the enemy, and no man perhaps 
would more willingly have led his troops into action; but igno- 
rant of the secret of deploying columns of Infantry, and of oth- 
er manceuvres necessary to the formation of his order of battle, 
he relinquished this task to a Lieutenant Colonel of the Line, 
saying, ‘‘Sir, I can lead my own men into action; but I know 
nothing of the mancuvring of yours. Do you give the neces- 
sary orders, and I’ll second you to the best of my abilities.””— 
In short he relinquished the command, to which he had so un- 
expectedly succeeded, to a junior officer. Hereupon the prop- 
er orders were promptly given; but time had been lost, the de- 
cisive moment had passed, and the enemy effected his retreat 
before a disposition was made to intercept him: and to render 
the reflection still more mortifying, it was afterwards discover- 
ed that he was greatly our inferior in numbers. 

So gross an instance of ignorance, it is to be hoped, will 
not again occur in our service. But if it is admitted that a 
knowledge of the several arms is worthy of regard, and that the 
Topography of a frontier, likely to become the theatre of war, 
is also a proper study for the officer who may, while on the field 
of battle, succeed to the command of a strong detachment 
from the main army, we will next endeavour to shew that this 
knowledge may be generally diffused throughout the army, to 
the great benefit of the service, and at little cost to the Gov- 
ernment, by certain periodical changes of position of the troops 
of different arms. 

In the first place: by relieving the Artillery officer from duty 
in the Atlantic Forts for one or two years, and placing him up- 
on the northern or southern fromtier, (particularly the former) 
where a moiety at least of his corps would be called upon to 
serve in the event of a war with a foreign power, ( the British 
for example ) the Department would put it into his power to 
gain a Topographical knowledge and a fund of valuable infor- 
mation respecting the nature and resources of the country that 
was to become the scene of war, and the theatre of his own 
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achievements, which nothing but personal observation and per- 
sonal inquiry could ever unfold to him. And when the hostile 
forces are at all matched in number and in discipline, the su- 
periority that a knowledge of this kind gives its possesor is 
not to be questioned. Secondly: while he is profited by an ac- 
quaintance with the Topography of the frontier, and the du- 
ties of another arm of the service, the Artillery officer has am- 
ple opportunity for improving in his own particular branch, by 
adding practice to theory. And at the same time the Infantry 
officer, whom he has relieved, has his attention directed to 
equally interesting and important inquiries while on duty in the 
Atlantic forts. And in support of this argument I am happy 
in being able to quote ‘“‘Manlius,’’ who in the November num- 
ber, saith, ‘‘instruction and not immediate services alone was 
one of the prominent motives which established the army on 
its present system.” 

Your correspondent ‘C.,’ in the September number says, 
“that each corps should serve at those stations where its pe- 
culiararms and services are wanted (in time of war we presume 
he means ) seems to me a very clear proposition.” This is ve- 
ry true; his reasoning is most clear and conclusive: and that 
the whole of the northern frontier, from the St. John's River 
to Green Bay, is a cordon of ‘those stations’’ where the ser- 
vices of the Artillery would be wanted in case of a war with 
Great Britain, seems to me equally clear and conclusive. 

Again he says: “It seems not less clear that forts and for- 
tresses on the seaboard, constructed for the defence of harbors 
from naval armaments, must be made available to their object 
by cannon, not musketry ; and that cannon are the proper arms 
of the corps of Artillery and not of the Infantry.” This, also, 
is very true; but the officer of Artillery must not look forward 
for the establishment of his military fame, solely to his skill 
with the sea-coast gun. ‘“‘C.,” declares, ‘the sum total of 
knowledge and science required ofan Artillery officer does not 
consist in maneeuvring a field piece and firing a shell.”’ In- 
deed, sir, I should be very sorry to hear that any one, aware 
that the Artillery was termed a scientific corps, for a moment 
thought so. But setting aside the field piece, he must by habit 
IN THE FIELD, acquire a rapid conception of the advantages 
and weaknesses of positions, that he may at a glance decide 
where to place a battery to the greatest annoyance and discom- 
fit of his enemy. For it is not in the fort alone that he must 
expect to reap his laurels. 

This knowledge he may possess himself of, during: the occa- 
sional change of position we speak of; and above all, he may, 
under this system of changes, learn much of the art of con- 
structing camps; he may acquire the habit of selecting such 
sites as would afford the greatest convenience for his own 
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troops; and might most easily be strengthened, in case of any 
of them becoming, in the course of the campaign, the point of 
military operations. All this, we conceive to be practical 
knowledge valuable tothe Artillerist, and certainly not to be ob- 
. tained by an officer, who is shut up in a small fort, as most of 
ours must be while the present system is adhered to. 

- In the proposed changes, in order to reap the greatest bene- 
fit, the troops should move as much as possible by land; occa- 
sionally encamping for a few days on the route, and reconnoi- 
tring and noting the face of the country; entering in» their 
note books the advantageous positions, and the facilities or ob- 
stacles the country presents to the march of an army, the pas- 
sage of Artillery, and the general conduct of military opera- 
tions. 

To commence with the north-eastern frontier: let two of the 
four companies of the 2nd Infantry stationed at Hancock Bar- 
racks, take up the line of march for Fort Sullivan, (Rastport) 
relieving on their arrival at that post, one of the two companies 
of the 3rd Artillery, which at present constitute its garrison; 
this company, on being relieved, to proceed in like manner to 
Hancock Barracks. Let them remain here one year, and while 
the Infantry are doing duty in the fort, let the Artillery officers 
make occasional excursions into the adjacent country, with a 
view of studying the Topography of that portion of the fron- 
tier. 

In this manner may be established a system of changes along 
the whole frontier, from Michigan to Maine, where in the 
event of a war, with Great Britain for instance, there would be 
areasonable prospect of our Artillery, as well as Infantry and 
Riflemen, being opposed by regular if not veteran troops. 

Pursuing this course, the Infantry now stationed at Forts 
Dearborn, Howard, Mackinac, Brady and at Hancock Bar- 
racks, relieving the Artillery at Forts Gratiot, Sullivan, Preble, 
Constitution, Independence, Wolcott, Trumbull, Columbus and 
Hamilton, the officers of both corps would, in the course of a 
few years, have a knowledge of the frontier, inland as well as 
maritime, where they would in war meet a disciplined foe, be- 
sides gaining other information certainly not less requisite to 
form an able and accomplished soldier. 

On war’s being declared, the disposable force, we presume, 
would be brought upon the frontier most liable to invasion. 
The western borders of the United States, from Chicago to the 
Sabine, or the Red river, not being open to invasion by any 
civilized power, we should deem it necessary, on that line, to 
guard only against the inroads of the Indian; for which ser- 
vice Artillery is unfitted, and would rarely be required; so that 
a knowledge of its Topography to that corps is not so important. 
But again, on the southern frontier, from Fort Towson, 
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eastwardly, along the gulf, indeed as far as Carolina, exchan- 
ges similar to those in the north might be made with equal ad- 
vantage to both corps. 

Placing the subject in this point of view, all we ask of the 
Government is, to give it the consideration which it merits, 
and then decide, from the dictates of its own sound judgment, 
whether the project is feasible or not. 

ULYSSES. 








NAVAL PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Of all the subjects at present agitated for the improvement of 
the Navy, none is perhaps of more real importance than a judi- 
cious Peace Establishment, which will afford sufficient employ- 
ment to the officers; and hold out the prospect of promotion 
to the junior officers, to stimulate them to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the duties devolving upon commanders of Ships, 
Squadrons and Fleets. 

I shal] take, as the basis of my calculations on this subject, 
the grades and number (nearly ) of officers proposed by a 
writer in the January number of the Naval and Military Maga- 
zine. And I shall take it for granted, that the principal ob- 
ject of maintaining a Navy in time of peace, is, to train up and 
qualify officers sufficient for all our ships built or building. The 
number and the employment of the officers must therefore, if 
we are consistent, have reference to a time of war. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I shall proceed to 
mention the number of each grade of officers in the line of pro- 
motion for the Peace Establishment—The employment of the 
Flag officers—The number of officers for eacly class of vessels 
—The number of ships and vessels to be kept in commission, 
to afford sufficient employment to the officers necessary for all 
our ships, and the number of officers for the ships in commis- 
sion—The number for harbor and shore service—And the 
number of officers required for the whole Navy, when prepar- 
ed for active service. 


1. Rank and number of Officers for Peace Establishment. 


12 Flag Officers; 40 Captains; 35 Master Commandants ; 
50 Lieutenant Commanders; 200 Lieutenants; 150 Second 
Lieutenants ; 350 Midshipmen ; 

2. Employment of Flag Officers. 
4—One Flag Officer to command each of the four Squadrons 
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3—One Flag Officer to command at each of the principal 
Navy Stations, Boston, New York and Norfolk. 


3. The number of officers necessary for one vessel of each class. 
For a Ship of the Line. 
1 Captain; 6 Lieutenants; 3 Second Lieutenants ; 20 Mid- 
shipmen. 
For a Frigate, 1st or 2nd Class. 
1 Captain; 4 Lieutenants; 2 Second Lieutenants ; 14 Mid- 
shipmen. 
For a Sloop of War. 
1 Master Commandant; 2 Lieutenants ; 2 Second Lieuten- 
tenants; 8 Midshipmen. 
For a Brig or Schooner. 


1 Lieutenant Commander; 1 Lieutenant; 2Second Lieu- 
tenants; *4 Midshipmen, for those on Foreign service only. 


4. The number of Ships and vessels to be kept in Commission. 


1 Ship of the Line; 8 Frigates; 15Sloops of War; 25 Brigs 
or Schooners ; this includes the coast, or Revenue protection 
service. The officers necessary for the above, 

9 Captains ; 15 Master Commandants; 25 Lieutenant Com- 
manders; 93 Lieutenants ; 99 Second Lieutenants; 276 Mid- 
shipmen. 


9. Officers required for one Ship of the line and three Frigates, 

as port Ships, and Ship for ordnance practice. 

4Captains; 18 Lieutenants ; 9 Second Lieutenants ; 74 Mid- 
shipmen, this makes up the number 350. 

Officers required for five Receiving Vessels and Ordinary. 

5 Lieutenant Commanders ; 10 Lieutenants; ft 

Officers required for Shore Duties. 

3 Captains, Navy Commissioners; 1 Captain, Superinten- 
dent and Inspector of Ordnance; 1 Captain, Captain of the 
Fleet; 7 Captains, at Navy Yards; 7 Master Commandants, 
at Navy Yards; 5 Master Commandants, on Recruiting Ser- 
vice ; 7 Lieutenant Commanders, ordnance duty; 14 Lieuten- 
ants, at Navy Yards; 10 Lieutenants, on Recruiting Service. 


5. Officers required for 12 sail of the Line—17 Frigates—15 
Sloops of War and 25 Brigss or Schooners. 


29Captains ; 15 Master Commandants; 25 Lieutenant Com- 


* I have intentionally omitted Midshipmen for the vessels on the coast, 
or Revenue protection service ; the warrant officers, at present on board 
the Revenue Cutters, may be retained for this service. 

t Instead of employing Midshipmen on board these vessels, I would pro- 


pose officers similar to the warrant officers on board the Revenue protec- 
tion vessels. 
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manders; 195 Lieutenants; 150 Second Lieutenants; 662 
Midshipmen. 

Recapitulation—Number of officers required for ships in 
commission in time of peace, on Foreign service, coast or Re- 
venue protection service ; port ships; Receiving vessels and 
ordinary : 

13 Captains; 15MasterCommandants; 30 Lieutenant Com- 
manders; 121 Lieutenants; 108 Second Lieutenants; 350 
Midshipmen. 

Recapitulation—Oflicers required for shore duties, at all times, 
in Peace or War: 

12 Captains; 12 Master Commandants ; 7 Lieutenant Com- 
manders; 27 Lieutenants. 

Recapitulation—Total, officers employed on Peace Estab- 
lishment, on board Ships and Vessels and Shore Duties : 

25 Captains; 27 MasterCommandants; 37 Lieutenant Com- 
manders; 148 Lieutenants; 10S Second Lieutenants; 350 
Midshipmen. 

Recapitulation—T otal, officers required for all the Ships and 
Vessels, if in Commission, Receiving Vessels, Ordinary and 
for Shore Duties: 

41 Captains; 27 Master Commandants; 37 Lieutenant Com- 
manders; 222 Lieutenants; 150 Second Lieutenants; 662 
Midshipmen. 

To the number of officers required for all the ships and vessels 
of the Navy, when in commission, the Receiving vessels, ordi- 
nary and shore duties, must be added at least 10 per cent, for 
sickness, disability a&c. 

It appears from the foregoing calculations that, for war, there 
would be required a very considerable increase in nearly all 
the grades: and from the past history of the Navy, we may 
reasonably calculate that the number of small vessels would be 
much greater than at present proposed; so that, there would 
be required a greater number of officers of every grade, for ac- 
tive service, than the number proposed for the Peace Establish- 
ment.* By keeping the midshipmen on the Peace Establish- 
ment constantly employed, 100 of them, perhaps, would be qua- 
lified for promotion in advance of the usual time, from one to 





*<<With the rapid increase of our Naval force, the promotion of young of- 
ficers has been necessarily very rapid ; and those whose experience and tal- 
ents have exalted our flag are comparatively few in number. Therefore, 
however desirable it may be to give the senior Lieutenants separate com- 
mands, in which they would be useful to their country and acquire honor 
to themselves, it will leave our 74’s and frigates, and squadrons on the 
lakes, without officers of sufficient experience. This has beena subject of 
serious solicitude with some of our commanders; and the tenacious policy 
of our naval system, precludes the admission of talent and experience from 
any other source than lineal promotion.” — Extract of a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, dated February 22nd, 1814, to the chairman of the Na- 
val — of the Senate.—Niles’ Register, vol. 6, page 76. 
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two years. Then, if all the senior officers (of every grade ) 
are competent, we may, on the breaking out of war, be prepar- 
ed at once to put in commission, all our ships and vessels. 
But this can only be done by affording the officers now, suffi- 
cient employment. 

Taking the number of officers of the Peace Establishment, 
and the ships and vessels in commission as before suggested, 
and the following will be the result :—one third of the Cap- 
tains; three sevenths of the Master Commandants; three fifths 
of the Lieutenant Commanders; twelve twentieths of the 
Lieutenants; eleven twentieths of the Second Lieutenants; and 
all the Midshipmen, will be constantly employed on board of 
ships in commission, Port ships, Receiving Vessels and Or- 
dinary. Add to this number, the officers employed on Shore 
duties, and there will be unemployed in time of peace, only 
about one fourth of the number, Midshipmen excepted, who are 
never to be unemployed. 

From these calculations it will appear, that the proposed 
Peace Establishment will give ample employment to the offi- 
cers, so that in any future war, all our officers ought to be pre- 
pared for any service required of them. It will also be observ- 
ed, that the junior officers are more actively employed than 
the senior officers ; and for this obvious reason, that the peri- 
od of youth is the best time to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the more practical branches of a Naval education; and the 
leisure afforded the higher grades, will enable them to acquire 
a knowledge of the more elevated branches, to qualify and fit 
them for the command of ships, squadrons and fleets. 

It will also be observed, that I have not designated any Se- 
cond Lieutenants or Midshipmen for shore duties, Receiving 
vessels or Ordinary, norany Midshipmen for the coast or Rev- 
enue protection service; being well assured that the best in- 
terests of the Navy require that the junior officers should be 
employed in active duty at sea, and on board the port ships 
and ship for ordnance practice. The port ships and ship 
for ordnance practice should be model ships of discipline ; 
where strict and wniform discipline should be observed, and 
where any deviations could be more readily corrected, than 
elsewhere; as these ships would be under the immediate gov- 
ernment of the Flag officers at the principal Naval stations, 
and the Navy Department. On board these ships the Midship- 
men should be placed as soon as they enter the service, and 
remain until sent to sea; and when they return from sea, after 
performing the necessary sea service to entitle them to promo- 
tion, they should return to these ships and remain until pro- 
moted. Here the Naval schools should be kept, and their stu- 
dies and the duties of these ships should be so arranged asto fill 
up all their time. 
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The Spartans in time of peace were more rigid in their dis- 
cipline, than in war; and no nation, so few in number, ever 
achieved such prodigies of valor, and acquired so many tro- 
phies of victory as they did; and it is mainly to be attributed 
to the strictness of discipline which they observed in peace. 
Let us then imitate them, recollecting, that when war comes, 
it will be too late to commence a system of discipline, calcula- 
ted to insure success toour arms. After our flag has been dis- 
graced, it will be too late to inquire into the causes which led 
to such results. Now, then, is the time to lay the foundation 
of system, of discipline, and efficiency, calculated to inspire 
the Nation with confidence in her Navy, and which may pro- 
duce results, to raise the Navy to that full grown strength, 
which will insure success. D. 


Notre—In the above plan for a Naval Peace Establishment, I have care- 
fully avoided any allusion to the report of the Secretary of the Navy. I 
cannot agree with the Secretary, that any thing calculated to improve the 
condition of the Navy, and increase its efficiency, ‘“‘ can be better decided 
when the time and circumstances occur, rendering immediate action ne- 
cessary.”” My motto is, “‘ tn peace prepare for war.” 








UNITED STATES NAVAL LYCEUM. 


Several officers of the Navy and Marine Corps, on the New 
York Station, have associated together and formed a Lyceum, 
the objects of which are, to provide a library—a museum or 
depository for rare objects of natural history, for the collection 
of which the diversified service of the Navy in all climates ar 
fords so many opportunities—and a reading room where the 
best publications, periodical and others, may be seen. This 
association will unquestionably tend to draw closer the bonds 
of intercourse and friendship of all who are engaged in a com- 
mon service, and almost every officer employed on distant sta 
tions will have it in his power to contribute to its collection of 
natural and artificial curiosities. 

This new association has already excited the interest of the 
citizens of New York. A public spirited merchant has pre 
sented to the library of the Lyceum, a beautiful volume of 
colored engravings, representing the naval battles of Great 
Britain from 1793 to 1817, and also some other books. Several 
other presents have been made, which will be noticed hereafter. 





We have been favored by a correspondent with the follow- 
ing account of the Lyceum:— 
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The U. S. Naval Lyceum, recently established at the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, has commenced its operations under the most 
favorable auspices; many distinguished and public spirited 
citizens of New York, have evinced their approbation of the 
undertaking, by various splendid donations of books, and the 
editors of the city papers, with a liberality worthy of all praise, 
have not only presented their interesting journals free of all 
charge, but have rendered their personal services in the col- 
lection of books, &c. These signal evidences of considera- 
tion, from sources so highly esteemed, cannot but be truly 
gratifying to the officers of the Navy generally, and whentaken 
in connection with the unvaried marks of distinguished atten- 
tion shown to them by the municipal authorities of the city at 
all times, and on all occasions, the truth of one consolatory 
fact is determined,—that however the just rights and interests 
of the Navy have hitherto been overlooked by the executive 
and legislative branches of the government, the rulers and peo- 
ple of this magnificent city duly appreciate its services. 

The aim of the society will be, to open new channels of im- 
provement to its members, in those branches of science imme- 
diately connected with their profession; to encourage discus- 
sions and dissertations on naval subjects; to prohibit all politi- 
cal controversies, and to give its undivided attention to the 
honorable advancement of its members in professional skill and 
science. 

Another object in view will be, to establish an extensive and 
permanent Library, and in connection with which, a Cabinet 
of Natural History, and a Museum of specimens of taste and 
curiosity. Although time will necessarily be required to con- 
summiate all these plans, yet there can be no reasonable doubt 
of the practicability of the scheme, assuming, of course, that 
the members of the society will not relax in their zealous and 
successful exertions to build up their institution, and that the 
ungenerous efforts of a few to pull it down, may be paralyzed 
by the indignant reprobation of every lover of the service. 

The advantages possessed by the officers of the Navy in the 
collection and formation of a cabinet, are incalculable; in their 
cruises to various parts of the world, they have opportunities 
of procuring specimens of the rarest value; indeed more than 
sufficient to compose a cabinet of respectable character have 
already been brought to this country in our ships of war, but 
for want of a suitable depository, where they could be exhibit- 
ed and preserved, they have been lost, or dispersed to the dif- 
ferent quarters of the country. 

It may be a matter of surprise, but it is no less true, that 
there arc some, who entertain unfriendly feelings towards this 
laudable and deservedly popular undertaking ; but fortunately 
for the success of the association, they number but few, and I 
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trust, that when time and the beneficial operations of the soci- 
ety shall have convinced them of their error, they will have the 
liberality to acknowledge the injustice of their opposition. 

To the government the members of the society have a le- 
gitimate right to look for encouragement and support, as in 
proportion to their improvement in professional acquirements, 
they become more valuable servants of the country. Hitherto 
a most unjust and invidious distinction has been made between 
the officers of the navy and army; while those of the army are 
educated at the public expense, and when employed, are paid 
liberally for their services, the officers of the Navy are obliged 
to educate themselves as they can, to assume duties of double 
the responsibility of those of analagous rank in the army, they 
receive little more than half the pay. 

A Frienp To THE Lyceum. 


New York, Dec. 23d, 1833. 





Officers of the ‘‘ United States Naval Lyceum." 
Com. Charles G. Ridgely, President. 


Captain M. C. Perry, Ist Vice President. 
Lieut. Col John M. Gamble, 2d do 
Tunis Craven, Esq., od do 
Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson, Ath do 


Lieut. Henry Pinkney, 
Dr. John Haslett, 
Henry J. Willett, Esq., 


Corresponding Secretaries. 


F. B. Ellison, Recording Secretaries. 
George W. Lee, Treasurer. 

Dr. Thomas L. Smith, Librarian. 

Mr. John Bellingham, Assistant Librarian. 
Mr. Samuel M. Pook, Draftsman. 

Executive Committee. Nominating Committee. 
Capt. M. P. Mix, Capt. S. H. Stringham, 
Capt. Wm. Dulany, Capt. Wm. Dulany, 
Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, 
Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson, Samuel Hartt, Esq., 
Lieut. Wm. S. Ogden. Mr. John Robinson. 

Library Committee. Finance Committee. 
Capt. Benj. Cooper, Jas. M. Halsey, Esgq., 
Dr. John Haslett, C. O. Handy, Esq., 
C. O. Handy, Esq,., Dr. Thomas L. Smith. 


Lieut. A. A. Nicholson, 
Dr. D. S. Edwards. 
Curators. 
Capt. M. C. Perry—Dr. Wm. Swift—Lieut. James Glynn— 
Dr. Thos. L. Smith—Dr. D. S. Edwards. 
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THE ARMY. 


‘A private soldier is as much entitled to a hearing, as an of- 
ficer:” Very just, Mr. Editor! Presuming, however, he has 
no better right, I will take the liberty of answering some of the 
complainings of ‘‘ Wayne,” because the Government are so 
illiberal as not to furnish him ‘beer and tobacco.”’ It ap- 
pears, however, from his own statement, that “the contribu- 
tion for your Magazine, at most posts, arises from the men,” 
that they contrive to indulge in some luxuries. I shall en- 
deavour to shew, that if Government do not furnish ‘ tobacco 
and beer” in kind, they furnish ample means for procuring 
them, without trenching on the pay proper of the soldier; and 
I will here remark, that the 50 cents per month, to pay his laun- 
dress, isthe only tax upon a soldier in our army. 

No troops in the world are better paid, than our soldiers now 
are. I speak of the amount, rather than the manner. First, 
we will examine the statement, of “Wayne” on the insufhfi- 
ciency of clothing. 

During the former regulation on the subject of clothing, ev- 
ery prudent soldier received more money for clothing un- 
drawn at the expiration of his term of service, than (generally ) 
for his pay proper; and now, that each soldier’s clothing 
account is settled at the periodical payments, he must be an 
improvident man, if he does not receive enough for clothing 
saved, to furnish his ‘‘ beer and tobacco,’’ from the liberality of 
the Government in so abundantly clothing him. 

I would here remark, that it is to be regretted, that a man 
who can wield his pen so well as ‘‘ Wayne,” instead of devo- 
ting it to the instruction and improvement of his less fortunate 
comrades, to the suppression of discontent, and the excite- 
ment of emulation, should prostitute it to the making of unfair 
(at least ) statements, calculated to produce uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction in those not so well informed as himself; as for 
instance, the young recruit, or aspirant for the honorable ranks 
ofthe army. The information which “‘ Wayne” has withheld 
I shall give for him. 

In every well regulated company, which I have seen, (and they 
are not few ) thereis a company fund, ( which is distinct from 
the post fund and exclusively company property) arising from 
the economical savings of certain parts of their combined ra- 
tions; which fund, under the direction of the captain, is used 
for the purchase of small stores, and is ample for that purpose, 
and to which is added the commutation of the whiskey part of 
the ration. From this fund are furnished all the articles enu- 
merated in ‘‘Wayne’s’’ list of grievances, with the exception of 
* postage ” and ‘‘ button stick’s ;”’ for the former, the captain 
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may not deem it just to tax the illiterate part of his company 
(if such part there be ) for the gratification of the more fortu- 
nate, whose correspondence may be too extensive to warrant 
a draft on the company fund; ofthe latter, the least said is 
best. The apparent inequality of the situations of those who 
enlisted for five years, and those who enlisted for three, will no 
doubt be satisfactorily explained by his captain, if ‘‘ Wayne” 
will condescend to ask him the favor. On his intimation, 
however, that such inequalities promote discontent, and will 
not prevent desertion, I have only to say, that whenever a man 
seeks for excuses for desertion, he will find them as readily as 
** Coleville of the Dale” found rebellion. Much has been said 
and much written onthe subject of desertion, but when Gov- 
ernment will adequately punish the cowardly deserter, and 
not only him, but all aiders and abettors, citizens or soldiers, and 
when officers will rigidly enforce Article 23 of the Rules and 
Articles of War, (for, to know the intention and conceal it, is 
to encourage, if not advise, ) then a check may be given to the 
disease. 

A company may be considered very fortunate, which mus- 
ters in its ranks, men evidently so well educated as ‘‘Wayne,”’ 
provided their talents are directed to the highly commendable 
objects of improving their less fortunate comrades and exer- 
cising the influence they must necessarily possess, for the pro- 
motion of harmony and subordination; but if their talents are 
perverted and directed to unworthy ends, they must feel almost 
responsible, when an illiterate comrade, with whom they have 
been intimate, is guilty of the dishonest crime of desertion. 

My paper is full, Mr. Editor; but one word to your corres- 
pondent ‘‘M.” He must not complain that cadets are paid 
for learning, when the institution is as free to the son of a pri- 
vate soldier, as to the son of the President of the United States ; 
and I think he will grant, that the situation of a sergeant, in 
point of emolument, particularly the non-commissioned staff 
and ordnance, is better than that of a subaltern, not command- 
ing a company, and the more so, that the latter must furnish 
his own wardrobe, which is no trifle, when the changeableness 
of the times and the consciencies of our friends M * * * * and 
W ****** are taken into consideration. 

I hope some one will more fully answer ‘“‘M.,” as there is 
much matter in his communication. 


AN OLD SOLDIER. 
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VA FIRST NAVAL OPERATIONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


From Sparks’ Edition of Washington’s Writings, now in Press. 


When General Washington took command of the army, no 
measures had been adopted by Congress for prosecuting a na- 
val warfare. The subject had never beenin any shape brought 
before them. Rhode Island fitted out and armed two small 
schooners in June, 1775, which were chiefly intended to pro- 
tect the waters of that colony from the depredations of the en- 
emy’s small craft, although before the end of the summer one 
of them was sent to cruise on the coast. Connecticut likewise, 
about the same time, fitted out one or two armed vessels. On 
the 20th of June, the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts re- 
solved to provide six armed vessels. But it appears by Gen- 
eral Washington’s letter to the Continental Congress, that none 
of them had been got in readiness as late as the 12th October. 

The English army, and the inhabitants of Boston, being en- 
tirely excluded from any communication with the country, it 
was necessary that all their supplies should come by water, 
and the multitude of small vessels employed for the purpose, 
suggested the idea of providing some means of diminishing the 
enemy’s resources by capturing these vessels. The General 
had received no instructions from Congress, which authorized 
him to engage in naval enterprises; but he thought that the 
powers with which he was vested, by a proper construction, 
enabled him to attempt any designs to annoy and distress the 
enemy, which should not operate to the disadvantage of the 
great interests entrusted to him. There being sea captains 
and sailors in the army, he formed the project of employing a 
select number of them on their congenial element, and sent 
persons to Salem, Beverly, Marblehead and Plymouth, to find 
out and engage for the public service suitable vessels, which 
could be expeditiously prepared for a short cruize. He ap- 
pointed agents to superintend the necessary preparations and 
furnish supplies, and also to take charge of prizes, when 
brought in, and to dispose of them according to such direc- 
tions as they should receive. The first person commissioned 
as a naval commander, under the authority of the Continen- 
tal Congress, or rather the authority of Washington derived 
from Congress, was Captain Broughton of Marblehead. 

Before the end of October, six vessels of a small size had 
been armed and manned, and sent out to cruize within the 
Capes. It was the design, as expressed in the instructions, 
to intercept the enemy’s supplies, and not to seek for encoun- 
ters with armed vessels. The six schooners were commanded 
by Captains Broughton, Selman, Manly, Martindale, Coit, and 
Adams, and the names of five of them were the Hannah, Har- 
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rison, Lee, Washington, Lynch. Several prizes were brought 
in, some of which were valuable, particularly one taken by 
Captain Manly, consisting of munitions of war, which was said 
to be worth ten thousand pounds. But, on the whole, the 
cruises of these vessels were not very satisfactory. Some of 
the officers proved incompetent, the men mutinied and caused 
difficulties, and the season was unfavorable. Captains Brough- 
ton and Selman had been unsuccessful in their cruise to the 
St. Lawrence, and shown but little discretion in conducting 
the enterprise. They sent in several vessels, which were re- 
stored to the owners, asnot being subject to capture. Captain 
Martindale’s vessel was taken by the enemy, and himself made 
prisoner. 

Atlength, onthe Ist of February, 1776, the navy, if so it might 
be called, was formed into a new establishment, being com- 
prised of four vessels; the Hancock, commanded by Manly as 
Commodore; the Warren, Captain Burke; the Lynch, Cap- 
tain Ayres; the Harrison, Captain Dyer. The instructions 
were the same as those originally given to Captain Broughton, 
with the addition of three articles. 

As Commodore of this little fleet, Captain Manly sustained 
and increased the high reputation he had already acquired. 
His valor and discretion became the theme of public applause, 
and so far attracted the attention of Congress, that when the 
navy of the United States was organized, he was appoin- 
ted to the command of a frigate. The four vessels, put 
under his command in February, were successful; but after 
the evacuation of Boston, and the march of the army to New 
York, Washington had no more to do with naval affairs. His 
conduct in this matter received the full approbation of Con- 
gress. 








REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
November 30th, 1833. 
To the President of the United States : 


Sir :—In submitting to your consideration a review of the operations of 
the naval branch of the public service during the past year, I would first 
invite attention to its administration in this place. 

The separate organization of the Navy Department, in the manner origin- 
ally established by Congress, and the change since made by the addition of 
a Navy Board, have with the several clerks now allowed, furnished a suf- 
ficient number of persons for the suitable discharge of all ordinary duties 
immediately connected with this office. So far as my knowledge extends, 
those duties have generally been performed with promptitude and accura- 
cy. Butsome changes in the present laws respecting them, would proba- 
bly prove cenitiaiy. Though the number of clerks, and the aggregate 
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amount of salary paid to them, are deemed sufficient, yet more substantial 
justice could be enforced, if that amount was so appropriated as to permit 
the department to divide it in conformity to the usefulness of their respec- 
tiveservices. It has happened that some of them, receiving large salaries, 
perform no greater or more difficult duties than those receiving less pay ; 
and no power exists here to equalize their compensation, except by an oc- 
casional transfer of duties, not always convenient, appropriate, or useful. 

A different arrangement of the Navy Board has, for a few years, been a 
subject of consideration by Congress. The board itself, and the head of 
this department, once united in recommending such a change as to appor- 
tion its ordinary business among the several members with a view to great- 
er convenience, despatch, and responsibility. This could be accomplished 
without any material increase of expense ; and it seemson many accounts 
very desirable. The reasons for the change have been so fully detailed in 
former reports, as not to need, at this time, further explanation. 

There might be some usefulalterations connected with the administration 
of the naval branch of the service in the office of the Fourth Auditor, whose 
duties, though nominally belonging to the Treasury Department, are in- 
timately allied with, and very essential in most of the operations of the 
navy. The great amount of property which is in charge of this department, 
and which is yearly increasing, seems to require that a regular account of 
it should be opened in that office, and kept in such manner as to insure safe- 
ty and responsibility. In another particular, improvement could be made. 
The old balances on his books, due from defaulters who were once in the 
naval service, are large ; and though few such balances have occurred late- 
ly, yet the collection of all of them would doubtless be promoted, ifit were 
devolved upon him, as the person who, from his official station, is best ac- 
quainted with the situation of the claims, and the means of payment possess- 
ed by the debtors,and who could act with most promptitude in securing the 
public. 

Auxiliary to the central administration of the naval service. the inspec- 
tion of our ordnance was, a few years since, assigned to an officer of rank 
residing in this neighborhood, and authorized to receive the usual extra al- 
lowances while engaged in actualduty. Hisemployment during the past 
season has been much extended, having embraced the inspection of all our 
ordnance and ordnance stores in depot of all the naval stations. The re- 
sult, it is hoped, may prove high!y beneficial in our future operations. Un- 
der a similar arrangement, the custody and correction, as well as occasion- 
ally the purchase of charts, chronometers, compasses, and nautical instru- 
ments generally, were devolved on two intelligent officers stationed at this 
place. The system has worked favorably, and the small increase of ex- 
pense attending it has been amply repaid in the better preservation and 
quality of those articles; and inthe probable increase of safety to our vessels 
afloat, and to the lives of their gallant officers and crews. A specific esti- 
mate for the purchase and maintenance of a lithographic press is submit- 
ted as a means of saving, under charge of these officers, still more to the 
publicin the procurement of charts, circulars, and blank forms, of such 
kinds as are employed, not only in this office, but at the several yards, and 
on board vessels in commission. (A.) Its various conveniences and 
usefulness in other respects, and especially in the drawings and plans con- 
nected withthe survey of our coast now in progress, are more particular- 
ly detailed in the reports annexed. (B.1.and2.) To prevent any nom- 
inal orreal increase of appropriations in consequence of the purchase of 
this press, it will be seenin the general estimates, that a corresponding, or, 
indeed, a larger reduction has been made in what is asked for the general 
contingent appropriations for this office and for the service, and out of 
which appropriations most of the above articles are now provided. 

It was formerly recommended to organize at this place a Naval Medical 
Bureau, and a bill is now on the files of Congress reported for that purpose. 
As that bill was not finally disposed of, I did not deem it proper to adopt any 
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different system for attaining, in a difierent manner, most of the benefits ex- 
pected to be accomplished by that measure. But if nothing be done during 
the ensuing session of Congress, regulating this subject, it is intended, un- 
der our present laws, that one of the older surgeons, in connexion with 
other services either at the barracks or navy yard in this city, shall be de- 
tailed and employed in performing many of the duties contemplated for a 
surgeon general. 

The whole expenses, the past year, for all persons situated here, and be- 
longing to the administration of this department, as well as the expenses 
for the care andrepair of our furniture, buildings, and the grounds appurte- 
nant, were about $48,000. This amount, I trust, will be thought to bear a 
favorable comparison with the same class of expenses at former periods, or 
in other similar establishments, when the large increase and extent of du- 
ties at this place are du!y considered. 

Passing from the central administration of this department to that of the 
persons connected with its operations elsewhere, I would next submit to your 
consideration a few remarks on the situation of such of those persons as fill 
official stations, but are not technically denominated naval officers. They 
are a large and useful class, belonging to what may be considered our civil 
list, and consist of agents, storekeepers, constructors, builders, schoolmas- 
ters, secretaries to commanders, clerks of yards, engineers, live oak supet- 
intendents; and some others attached to stations and hospitals. 

In an establishment growing, like the navy, in a few years from so small 
a beginning to its comparatively great size at the close of the late war,and at 
the present moment, it was perhaps unavoidable that many measures and 
appointments, considered as incidental to other important objects expressly 
authorized, should be left to the discretion’of the department. In this way, 
most of the above persons have been employed and paid, usually by vir- 
tue of estimates and general appropriations, without any specific provis- 
ion in any act of Congress regulating the manner of their appointment, or 
the amount of their compensation. Indeed, a system similar in some res- 
pects has been extended to others; as the only limit which now exists to 
the number of every class of naval officers is the same discretion, restrain- 
ed solely by estimates and appropriations, and by the confirmation required 
from the Senate in the case of commissioned officers. These practices have 
not, in my opinion, been the safest ; though the custom of this department 
to submit to Congress, through the Executive and otherwise, full commu- 
nications of its doings in relation to most of these subjects, enables the Gov- 
ernment to exercise any control deemed necessary over any re 
abuse. My own desire has been, whenever convenient and practicable, to 
impose still further limits on that discretion. With this view, ona former 
occasion, the estimates for the contingent appropriations were made by me 
more specific, andsettled rules of allowancesand compensation, in most cases, 
were established or collected, and then digested and published. The revi- 
sion of our whole naval regulations by the board heretofore appointed for 
that purpuse, will, when finished and adopted, probably introduce greater 
system and certainty in relation to some of these matters. But it still de- 
serves consideration, whether additional legal provision might not judi- 
ciously be made concerning the appointment and wages of some of the 
classes before named. All the persons on the civil list now under considera- 
tion, are believed to have conducted, during the past year, with fidelity to 
their duties. The only essential changesin relation to them have been the 
following :—There has beena discontinuance of two naval constructors, 
whose services were no longer needed; and new and more economical ar- 
rangements have been made as to the duties of some of our agents and 
storekeepersabroad. The few live oak agents, appointed for certain dis- 
tricts, who remained in office last December, have been dispensed with ; 
and no salary is now paying on that account, except to one person, in tem- 
porary employ fora few months, in the examination of an upfinished dis- 
trict. In some cases in which we have had warranted officers competent 
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to perform the labors assigned to persons belonging to civil life, and hired 
at some of the yards, it has been deemed sound economy to order the for- 
mer upon such duty and to discontinue the services of the latter. 

It has not been found necessary to select a permanent engineer ; as the su- 

rintendents of the dry docks, and of the erection of the hospitals, have 

en able for the present to perform such duties as would have been requir- 
ed ofhim. Butthe additional schoo!lmasters authorized at the last session, 
have been employed; and it is hoped with increased benefit to the class of 
younger officers. A general order has recently been issued with a view to 
improve the education of these officers, by requiring all midshipmen,whether 
passed or not, after suitable relaxation under leaves of absence, to attend 
on one of the naval schools for further instruction in the studies, and pro- 
ficiency in the duties, belonging to their profession. It is intended to em- 
ploy them not only in appropriate reading, nautical observations, and reci- 
tations, butin forming a more practicable acquaintance with the several 
materials used in the construction and equipment of vessels, and with the 
manner of preserving them, and of applying them in building and repairs. 
A due portion of their leisure willalso be devoted to the performance of 
such services connected with our most important naval stations where the 
schools are established, as will be useful to the public, and at the same time 
advance themin a more thorough knowledge of the active duties which 
may soon devolve on them in higher and more responsible situations. 

Excepting these variations, the civil establishments at the yards, and 
abroad, have not been materially altered during the year. It willbe seen 
that the whole expenses of the persons connected with them have been 
considerably reduced, and are now annually about $130,000. This does 
not include the wages of ordinary laborers; as these are more properly 
charged according to their employment, under other hea\'s, which wil! here- 
atter be considered—such for example, as repairs of vessels, improvements 
at yards, or building of hospitals. 

The only material change proposed in the civil list for the ensuing year, 
is a small addition to the very low compensation of some of the clerks at a 
few of the yards. 

The remaining persons belonging to the naval establishment are the va- 
rious officers and seamen of the navy. The general conduct of these the 
past year has been highly commendable. The very small number of courts 
martial, it is believed, has arisen from an improving spirit of harmony in 
the service, and from a mild, but firm and uniform system of discipline. 
Seldom has the health on every station been better; and the superior con- 
dition of the medical corps, as wel] as of the hospitals, exercises on this 
subject a very salutary influence. 

Tie number of officers in the different classes has generally been kept 
within the estimates. It is proposed to continue the number much as it 
now exists. There are now quite as many captains and surgeons as can 
be usefully employed ; the former having been increased about one-third 
and the latter one-fourth, during the last ten years. There are somewhat 
more lieutenants and midshipmen than might be deemed indispensable ; 
the former within that time having been increased about one-half, and the 
latter one-fourth: though, in making this comrarison, it is proper to state, 
that previous to 1824, all these classes had occasionally been more numer- 
ous than they were at that period. But, in relation to the two last classes, 
no reduction from the estimates of last year iscontemplated. It is con- 
sidered that, on a peace establishment, they ought to possess ample and 
valuable materials for any sudden or Jarge increase of the higher classes, 
which any national emergency may at any time require; whilst nothing 
is found to prove more injurious to older officers than to be placedina 
condition where no further incentives to improvement, by anticipated pro- 
motion, exist, and where the classes they already fill contain so largea 
number as to permit many years to elapse without the possibility of put- 
ting them allon active duty, unless at the expense, inconyvenience. and in- 
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jury of more frequent changes of the superior officers in stations and squad- 
rons, than the public interests appear to justify. 

The whole number of naval officers at this time, including those under 
warrants as well as commisions, is about one thousand ; and our whole an- 
nual expenses, of every kind, for their maintenance, is about $850,000, or 
on anaverage about $850 for each officer. These expenses have not been 
increased during the last ten years, except what has been caused by the ad- 
dition before mentioned to the numbers of some classes of officers, and the 
augmentation of pay in 1827 to passed midshipmen, in 1828 to surgeons 
and their assistants, and in 1830 to lieutenants. In the meantime, of late 
years, more ustless officers have been placed on half pay, and some large 
allowances reduced. But no further essential reductions in the these par- 
ticulars can, in my opinion, be effected without injury either to individu- 
al officers, or to the naval service. Whatever has been accomplished by 
myself on this subject, and on the requirement of a more equal portion of 
laborious duty froim all officers of similar rank and date who where not in- 
valids, has often caused to me much pain; but it has been prompted by a 
strong sense of the equal justice due to the officers themselves, and of the 
manifest propriety in this department of seeing that all those under its ad- 
ministration perform services for the public, when practicable, in some de- 
gree proportionate to the compensation they receive. 

It is hoped that I may not be deemed importunate, if, once more urging 
on your attention a topic far more grateful to my feelings. I have long 
entertained a decided opinion that the compensation to some classes of of- 
ficers ought to be increased. Itis certain that more equal justice would 
be awarded to all, that services at sea could more easily be obtained, that 
greater cheerfulness and alacrity in the performance of duty would be 
evinced, and a higher grade of qualifications in some subordinate stations 
could be commanded, if the whole subject of pay wasrevised, and the com- 
pensation graduated in a fairer proportion among different ranks in the na- 
vy, and to similar ranks in the army ; and if there was provision made fora 
larger and marked discrimination betw een duty afloat and leave of absence, 
or waiting orders, on shore. Such a discrimination formeda prominent 
feature in the act of Congress, passed April 21, 1806, and which regulates 
pay as nowestablished. But that discrimination, amounting to one-half of 
the whole pay, was virtually abolished by arule of thisdepartment in 1819. 
During the continuance of the small compensation to some classes of offi- 
cers, and after so long a practice under that rule, with the yearly sanction 
of Congress by means of the estimates and Corresponding appropriations in 
conformity to therule, I have not felt at liberty to alter it. Further de- 
tails on this subject at this time are not deemed necessary, as they have ful- 
ly and recently been laid before you in a special report from this depart- 
ment ona resolution of the Seuate passed at the last session of Congress. 

The whole number of seamen in the navy, including all the different 
grades, does not vary much from five thousand ; and the annual expenses 
of their pay, rations, and enlistment, are not far from $1,130,000, or on an 
average, about $226 for each seaman. These expenses are small, and in- 
dicate great popularity in the service, when we advert not only to our fa- 
cility in obtaining good seamen, but to the high rate of wages the past year 
in merchant vessels, and to the great cost cf this class of persons in the na- 
vies of some countries, where labor is generally much lower than in the 
U. States. These expenses have not been increased the last ten years, ex- 
cept by an augmentation of about one third of the whole number of seamen, 
arising chiefly from an increase ofour force in commission. The compli- 
ment of men to each vessel might advantageously, in some respects, be 
lessened, and the whole expenseson account of them be thus reduced, 
were it not considered of vital importance in so small a navy to have all 
our ships afloat as perfect as possible in every particular conducive to their 
efficiency, and to the reputation of the Government. Itis expected that a 
laudable pride will then be felt and encouraged by all connected with the 
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service, on a comparison of the condition of our own ships with those of 
other nations, and that the moral force of our navy—as a model for a larger 
one when wanted—as likely to vindicate its country’s rights and honor in 
war, and protect its commerce in peace—will always be much greater with 

smal! number of vessels afloat, built of the best materials and in the best 
manner, supplied with the most approved equipments, commanded by well 
educated and well disciplined officers, and navigated by full crews of hardy 
and contented seamen, with the whole ready on any emergency forimme- 
diate andefficient action—than with double the number of vessels half man- 
ned, and in other respects defectively provided. Every improvement in our 
materials, whether timber, cordage or cannon—in our yards, docks, or har- 
bors—in our hospitals or asylums—will add strength to this moral force, 
and better prevare us for any future conflict in whichthe violence or injus- 
tice of other nations may involve us. 

Inconnexion with this part of the service, it isdeemed proper to present 
some remarks concerning thecondition of the Marine Corps. The sub- 
ject of its allowances, in addition to pay, was not specially noticed by Con- 
gress the last year; though in that way, it has of late been customary to 
regulate them. But, under a belief that the omission probably arose from 
accident, I have not interfered to revise the difficulties which have so long 
existed under that head. It will, however, be considered my duty, the 
ensuing year, to investigate, and attempt to adjust them, if not otherwise 
provided for. The commutation of the whiskey part of the ration, 
while the marines are at sea, has been extended to this corps; and the 
army regulation, entirely abolishing that part, has been applied to their ra- 
tions while on shore. 

The whole expenses of the corps, independent of the erection of barracks 
and officers’ quarters, are yearly about $190,000. The expenditures for 
such erections, on an average for the last ten years, have been about $5000, 
annually. The quarters authorised at Philadelphia have been comple- 
ted ; but the comfort and proper accommodation of the men require new 
barracks at New York. The estimates for this purpose, and for the sup- 
port of this corps, are herewith submitted. 

The examination of the state of the pensioners upon the Navy Pension 
Fund, as those enjoying its privileges have been, or are now, in the ser- 
vice, or were connected with those once in it, may also be deemed to come 
properly under the head of persons attached to the navy. Thovgh the an- 
nual expenditures from that fund are about $33,000, yet the fund itself 
did not spring from the public Treasury, except as derived from prizes 
captured by our public vessels. It was not till lately that its disburse- 
ments were classed with the navy expenditures; and now the only yearly 
expense this fund and its administration here impose on the Treasury, is 
the portion of time they occupy of the head of this department and of one 
clerk. Its annual income now exceeds the annual expenses about $20,000 
and, during the past year, rules have been prepared, and the benefits of this 
surplus extended, as originally contemplated by the act of Congress crea- 
ting the fund, so as to embrace those officers and seamen, who, without 
being wounded, have, during long and faithful services, been visited by 
infirmities entitling them to relief. Five persons, coming under this dese 
cription have been added to the pension list, and are allowed suitable 
clothing, food, and medical attendance. The number of pensioners under 
this and the other provisions, is 298. 

The condition of the privateer pensioners, placed under the exclusive ad- 
ministration of this department, has not essentially changed during the 
year. Thefund for their relief, like that for navy pensioners, does not 
come from the public Treasury, and its management is no charge upon 
that Treasury, except in the particulars before mentioned. As the whole 
of this fund was derived from captures by privateers, it has been deemed 
expedient to exhaust it in the support of those disabled, and of proper per- 
sons connected with those, whose bravery and enterprise made the cap- 
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tures, It has therefore become gradually reduced to $44,667. ‘The an- 
nual charge on it at this time is about $3,000, exceeding considerably the 
annual income, and thus, in due time, carrying into effect the original 
policy ofthe system. For further particulars about these two funds refer- 
ence can be had to the annexed statement. 

Ona review of the entire personal branch of our naval establishment. it 
will be seen that its annual cost, not including the marine corps, is about 
$2,000,000 ; and, of that sum, about $1,964,000 is an annual charge on 
the public Treasury. Considering the size and usefulness of the whole na- 
val establishment, it is believed that this part of it, at the present time, 
bears a judicious and economical proportion to the whole, except in the 
particulars heretofore enumerated. Should improvements be made in those 
particulars, I am satisfied that the number and compensation of the persons 
employed, both on the civil list and in the navy, will be found to be such 
as to ensure the due care and preservation of the public property, to fur- 
nish officers and men sufficient for the present protection of our commerce 
and rights abroad, and to maintain among all classes a state of discipline 
and activity indispensable to efficiency in the discharge of ordinary duties, 
and toa supply of suitable candidates for promotion in the extraordinary 
exigencies of the future. 

The deaths, dismissions, and resignations, in the service since my last 
report, may be seen in the tables annexed. 

When we advertto the other subjects connected with the navy, and 
more especially to what mer be considered as belonging to its materials, it 
is deemed proper to notice first the employment and condition of our pub- 
lic vessels. Those in commission have consisted of one ship of the line, 
four frigates, eleven sloops, and seven schooners. They have been dis- 
tributed, as usual, on four foreign stations, keeping up a greater intercourse 
than formerly with the western coasts of Portugal and Africa, and with 
the adjacent islands, extending our Cruises into various parts of the Indian 
ocean, and making the West India squadron act somewhat more as a home 
squadron, by requiring a portion of it to visit twice araually some of our 
Atlantic ports. By properly regulating these visits, much exposure in the 
two most dangerous months in a tropical climate isavoided, and great facil- 
ities are obtained to furnish necessary supplies, to relieve parts of their 
crews and exchange officers, as well as to have nearer at hand, during 
those visits, vessels in commission, which, if any emergency should occur, 
may be dispatched at once on any distant or important service. Efforts 
have been made to relieve seasonably all our vessels which have been 
more than two yearsabroad. The Fairfield and Vincennes have been sent 
to the Pacific to succeed the Potomac and Falmouth; the Natchez and 
Ontario, to the Brazilian station in place of the Lexington and Warren ; 
the Experiment to the West Indies in place of the Shark; and the Shark 
and Delaware to the Mediterranean in place of the Concord, Boston, 
John Adams, and Brandywine. In making these changes so early as to 
prevent the expiration abroad of the service of our seamen, much discon- 
tent has been avoided, though this system has necessarily subjected the de- 
partment to some additional expense, by having occasionally, for short pe- 
riods, double sets of vessels afloat attached to the same station. But it has 
enabled us to perform our engagements faithfully with their crews, and io 
keep up a more regular and constant force on each station for protection. 
At the same time, caution has been taken to guard against an increase of 
our whole expenditures for the curent year beyond the appropriations con- 
nected with this subject. 

All those squadrons have been actively and efficiently employed, and it 
gives me great satisfaction to state, that our commerce inall quarters of the 
globe was probably never known to be more free from menaces, danger or 
actual violence. 

The estimates for the ensuing year are for the same amount of force as 
wes authorized the past year, consisting of about 530 guns, and distributed 
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in such a proportion among vessels of every class belonging to our service, 
as to combine the greatest efficiency for naval purposes during peace, 
with the soundest economy. Few will deem that force either too large 
or extravagant, when it is considered that our foreign commerce, exposed 
on the ocean, exceedsone hundred millions of doliars in imports,and almost 
an equal amount of exports, with vessels exposed in their transportation 
of over half a million in tonnage, and probably twenty millions in value ; 
and when it is remembered how much the security, not only of those ves- 
sels and their cargoes, but of their numerous crews, and of other classes of 
our citizens resident in some countries abroad, depends upon our navy be- 
ing actively and widely distributed. On this point it may be well to re- 
flect further, how safely that navy enables us not only to send to new and 
the most distant markets, and thus to give increased value to the surplus 
proceeds of our agriculture, manufactories, and fisheries, and to obtain in 
return whatever may conduce to comfort, improvement, or wealth, but 
what protection and enhanced worth it confers on most of our immense 
coasting trade; how much our national reputation abroad is every where 
known and appreciated by it; the respect it inspires, the security it yields, 
and the weight it affords in al) our claims of justice, and negotiations with 
semi-barbarous nations ; and how justly it may be apprehended that new 
perils will, ere long, await a portion of our trade, and the tranquility of a 
part of our maratime frontier, from the operations of a new course of Je- 
gislation by some foreign powers concerning an unfortunate portion of 
their population ; and against which perils, as well as against the ordinary 
aggressions and piracies in peace, and much of the depredaticns which may 
threaten usin war, the navy, from the insular situation of our country, as 
to the most of the world, must always be regarded as our great safeguard. 

The facilities for the examination and repair of our vessels have been 
much increased the past year by the completion, in most respects, of the 
two dry docks, and the expenses in refitting the classes of larger vessels 
will thereby become sensibly reduced. 

The present policy of this department is to launch no more vessels of 
the same size with those in ordinary, until the latter are worn out. But 
it is proposed to build from time to time, and protect on the stocks till 
wanted, such new vessels as Congress may authorize to be constructed ; 
because, in that condition, their timber will improve rather than decay, 
and the expense of taking care of them will be trifling compared with that 
of vessels in ordinary. This course has been adopted the past year with 
the Macedonian, now building. It is recommended, as sound policy, that 
authority should be given to procure the frame for another sloop, to be 
called the Levant, after the consortso gallantly captured with the Cyane ; 
and the frame for another frigate, to be called the Paul Jones, in grateful 
memory of one of the earliest, bravest, and most distinguished commanders 
in our naval service, during the revolution. The estimates for the pur- 
_Chase of these are submitted. Frames could not be bought for vessels 
of these names under any existing laws; and the timber, if procured 
and seasoned, whether soon set up or not, would become more valuable, 
being sheltered under either our present excellent sheds or ship houses, 
and live oak probably becoming scarcer and dearer, as our southern fron- 
tier is cleared for cultivation. 

The vessels in ordinary and on the stocks, as well as the frames for 
others in depot, have all been examined, and found to be ina good state of 
preservation, except a few of those in ordinary. Some of them are defec- 
tive by their long continuance afioat before being covered, some by their 
great age, and some by the original imperfection of their timber. Those 
unworthy of being refitted are used at times for receiving ships ; and the 
rest, as wanted, are placed in a proper state to go into commission for the 
relief of other vessels returning from long cruises, and needing extensive 
repairs. As vessels grow older, their repairs must of necessity become more 
expensive. The cost of all repairs of all our vessels the past year has been 
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about $530,000. During the Jast ten years, the repairs have beenon an 
average, about $500,000 annually. 

A table showing the vessels in commission, with their commanders and 
stations, is submitted. The names and condition of those in ordinary and 
on the stocks, may be seen in the documentsannexed. Proceeding from 
the vessels to the materials used in their construction and equipment, not 
much has occurred during the past year deserving notice. Some additions 
of valuable and durable articles have been made to out various stores on 
hand at the time of my lastannual report. All these stores, and especially 
the timber in the docks and under sheds, are in good condition, and means 
have been taken to ascertain and supply any deficiency, inany article not 
perishable, which may be wanted for the building and perfect equipment of 
every vessel on the stocks, and every frame in depot. As more timber may 
be needed, or thought proper tobe purchased in advance, our means for 
the supply of live oak, it being the most important species, have been fully 
investigated and discussed in a a special report to Congress from this de- 
partment during the last session. Referring to that for detailed informa- 
tion on this point, I would only add, that subsequent examinations in some 
of the then unfinished districts, have fully confirmed the impressions en- 
tertained concerning the great quantity of live oak timber on portions of 
the public lands in those districts. In respect to the other kinds of timber, 
needed in ship building, the Government has made little public provision ; 
and doubts exist whether it will be necesssary to make any further public 
provision for its growth or preservation while the prices continue so mod- 
erate, and the resources of the country in such timber are likely, for many 
years, to remain so very abundant. 


The erection of two new magazines, where none before existed, is 
proposed the next season ; andan estimate for that purpose is submitted. 
Connected with this, a thorough inspection has been made not only of our 
present ordnance stores, but, as previously mentioned, of all our arms on 
hand, with a view to the sale of such as are defective or unsuitable, and to 
the procurement of what may be found necessary to. produce uniformity, 
and the greatest power in our future armaments. The usual sum of about 
$10,000 has been expended for the purchase of such ordnance and ord- 
nance stores as the current wantsof the service required. The buying 
and manufacture of iron tanks for all our vessels in commission are in ra- 
pid progress under the late appropriation for that purpose ; and, should 
Congress sanction the making of our own cordage as heretofore asked, and 
as now again proposed in the general estimates, the equipment of our ves- 
sels would soon become, throughout, all which the friends of the service 
could desire, for health, safety, efficiency, and national reputation. 


After much deliberation, the department has become convinced that the 
building or purchase of two store-ships for the Pacific station, to be used in 
the transportation and the preservation there of supplies of all kinds, would 
promote sound economy, and increase the comforts of our seamen. An 
estimate for the procurement of one the ensuing year is submitted.—- 
Weare obliged to pay freight for these supplies, heavy duties either on 
their being landed or re-shipped, and large rent for store houses. The du- 
ties are a burden from which we are almost entirely exonerated under simi- 
lar circumstances in other quarters of the world. The proposed measure 
would relieve us from them as well as the other charges; and the store- 
ships, by going out and returning separately and alternately, would afford 
great facilities to exchange or bring home invalid officers and seamen, 
without incurring the expense of their passages in merchant vessels from 
so distant a station. 

The construction of two or three small steam batteries, for reasons here- 
tofore recommended, is still deemed highly important to our future inte- 
rests; and too long delay in making further experiments, and in acquiring 
further science on this subject in our naval service, may, on the sudden 
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occurrence of hostilities, place us in a position nota little mortifying to 
our pride, and hazardous to our welfare. 

The different navy yards are essential portions of our naval establish- 
ment, connected with its materials. The condition of most of them has 
been improved the past year, either by new buildings for officers’ quar- 
ters, or new store-houses and timber sheds, or new wharves and other con- 
veniences. 

The two dry docks at the yards near Norfolk and Boston, having been 
successfully completed in all essential particulars, the details on that sub- 
ject will be found in the report annexed, (N, 1, 2, and 3.) This report 
shows the whole expenditures the last year not only on that subject, but on 
all others, under the head of gradual improvement. From the great ad- 
vantages already realized in the ease and rapidity of repairs in vessels at 
the yards where these dry docks are situated, I am satisfied that others 
would be found very beneficial. Surveys were formerly had for two more, 
one at New York and one at Portsmouth—and a report of those two was 
once made and approved in the House of Representatives. Much can be 
urged in favor of the former place, on account of its central position, and 
great resources for repairs, stores, seamen, and workmen; and of the latter 
place, on account of the low price of labor, small cost of constructing a 
dock, and the easy access to it by vessels of all classes at all seasons of the 
year. But whether one, or both, or neither, shall be selected at this time, 
is submitted to the proper authorities on a review of the whole subject. It 
must be obvious that the relative importance of different stations must un- 
dergo changes, asthe capacities of different quarters of the country become 
more fully developed; and that some places now employed as naval de- 
pots, can be of very little use on the occurrence of war, while the posi- 
tions of others, when that event may happen, will greatly increase their 
usefulness. 

Among the new places which, on such an occasion, if not earlier, the 
interests of the country may require the Government to occupy for naval 
purposes, will undoubtedly be, Newport harbor on the north, and one or 
more positions on the long range of coast to the south between Norfolk 
and Pensacola. Whether the last selection should be made near Chi. ‘eston 
or Savannah, at Key West or the Dry Tortugas—each of which possesses 
advantages for such purposes—can be better decided when the time and 
circumstances occur, rendering immediate action necessary. 

The continuance of Pensacola as a naval station seems to me judicious. 
This opinion arises not only from its convenient position to the whole Gulf of 
Mexico, but its proximity to the mouths of the Mississippi and Mobile rivers, 
whose great and growing commerce isso amply entitled to the best pro- 
tection. In the depth and size of its bay—in the excellent defences of its 
mouth—in its healthy situation—in its easy access to all our vessels, except 
of the two highest classes, Pensacola has no prominent rival in that neigh- 
borhood. The correspondence and documents annexed, (O, 1 and 2,) are 
submitted to aid yourself and Congress to judge of the practicability and 
propriety of deepening the entrance to the bay, so as to admit vessels of 
the largest class. This, it is supposed, can be effected at a small expense, 
compared with the importance of such a measure to the full operations of 
our navy on that coast, and to the greater security and strength of our 
southern maritime defences. 

The exchange of lands at the yard near New York, authorized at the 
Jast session of Congress, has been carried into effect. The controverted 
claim of the heirs of Mr. Harris to a part of the navy yard near Boston, 
has once been laid before Congress; and a new action having been insti- 
tuted by them against the commander of that station, as will be seen by 
the letter annexed, such course will be pursued in its defence as Congress 
may be pleased to direct. M 

Some new pretensions have been set up to different parcels of land in- 
cluded in our possession and purchases at Norfolk ; but their justice cannot 
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be recognized on the facts known to the department; and those making 
them have been informe that no steps can be taken for their adjustment, 
unless the parties previously obtain the sanction of Congress, or a judgment 
in their favor by the courts of law. 

The expenditures on all the yards the last year, exclusive of the dry 
docks, but including houses, sheds, stores, wharves, enclosures, work shops, 
marine barracks, and incidental labor, have been about $360,000. The 
expenditures on the dry docks are chargeable to a distinct appropriation for 
gradual improvement, and were about $180,000. The other expenditures 
under the last head were about $150,000. The estimates for the usual objects 
at the yards the ensuing year, are about the average amount for the last 
two years. Besiie those objects, they include an extra sum towards the 
erection of rope-walks in confurmity with the plan adopted by Congress 
in 1827; and yet the whole amount requested towards these and all other 
improvements, at all the yards, is only $354,000. 

Immediately connected with the subject of our yards, is that of our naval 
hospitals and the naval asylum. Under the appropriations, lately made by 
Congress, new hospitals have been commenced near Pens cola, New York, 
and Boston, on retired and healthy sites, combining great convenience and 
beauty. The plans of these have been formed ona scale suited only to the 
present wants of the service, but capable of easy and appropriate enlarge- 
ment hereafter, whenever our necessities may require it. An additional 
sum will be needed to finish them in the manner proposed, and to make 
further progress in the hospital before built at Norfolk. 

Such expenditures have been made the past year on the latter, from the 
general hospital fund, ascould well be spared, and as the comforts of its in. 
mates seemed most urgently to demand. This is much larger than our pre- 
sent necessities require; and, therefore, it is not proposed to finish the 
whole interior of it. But the exterior of this hospital is now chiefly com- 
pleted, and it has become one of the most beautiful and useful public build- 
ings belonging to the Government. The naval asylum at Philadelphia 
has been finished and partly furnished, but it is much regretted that the de- 
partment has not been able to obtain a cession of jurisdiction over it, with- 
out reservations that render the cession wholly nugatopy. Besides retain- 
ing the usual power in the state to execute criminal and civil process, the 
reservations subject it to, and itis actually burdened by, the assessment of 
large taxes, which are paid from the hare earnings of our seamen, and an 
unlimited right is retained to cut up the property by new streets. Further 
efforts are now making by the department to obtain relief from these onerous 
taxes and liabilities, so disadvantageous, if not fatal, to the success of this 
public and charitable institution. Should these efforts fail, all the corres- 
pondence and documents in the case will be submitted, in order that such 
legislation may be had as the whole circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject shall be thought to require. The general condition of the hospital fund 
may be seen in the statement before referred to. 

The ordinary purchases of medicines and surgical instruments for use in 
hospitals acd yards, and in vessels afloat, are included under a specific ap- 
propriation, and are about $35,000, yearly. The pay and subsistence of the 
surgeons and assistant surgeons attached to the hospitals are provided for 
under the general appropriation for navy officers. The other annual ex- 
penses of our hospital establishment, independent of buildings, furniture, 
and repairs, are about $1,000. These are defrayed wholly from assessments 
on the seamen and officers. From the same quarter come all other re- 
sources for the establishment, with the exception of such appropriations as 
Congress have made from time to time to aid in erecting and furnishing 
buildings. These Jast appropriations have been made but seldom, and have, 
within ten years, amounted to a sum which would be, on an average, about 
$22,150, annually ; and for the same purposes, during that period, the fund 
has furnished, from its annual increase and former accumulations, about 
$45,000, annually. Should Congress grant what is now asked, more will 
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probably not be wanted for many years. In immediate connexion with 
the yards, hospitals, and other real estate belonging to our naval establish- 
ment, is the live oak plantation Being situated only seven miles from 
our most southern yard, it has, the past year, been placed under the same 
general superintendence. The purchase ot the land, and the cutting and 
removal of the underwood and common timber from about two hundred 
acres of the plantation, had been accomplished before the charge of this de- 
partment was placed in my hands. It seemed to me judicious, in that state 
of things, to attempt tu preserve any benefits already attained, or fairly an- 
ticipated, by continuing to destroy, a few years longer, the annual growth 
of other wood injurious to the young live oak trees, to trim and train the 
thriftiest new ones appearing, and to employ merely the leisure of the 
hands so engaged in extending this process to more of the land. From 
200 acres of land, and 22,000 live oak trees, to which, in 1829, the above 
system had been applied, it has, since 1831, been so continued and extend- 
ed, that the nursery has become enlarged to 225 acres, and includes over 
60,000 trees. The expense attending this has been about $1,200 a year; 
but should any considerable portion of the trees ever reach maturity, and 
attain a size suitable for ship builling, the Government will be amply re- 
paid. 

As the trees grow larger, the annual expense concerning the same num- 
ber will rapidly diminish. Doubts exist whether some of them, from the 
p-verty of the soil, and their apparently dwarfish character, will ever at- 
tain a valuable size. But it is now too early for forming a decisive opinion 
on the extent to which the operation of these causes may affect the whole 
plantation, and, under existing circumstances, sound policy appears to re- 
guire that the experiment, having gone so far, should be allowed a further 
and full trial. The nearness of the plantation to the Pensacola yard, and 
to water transportation, enhances much the value of any timber it may proe 
duce. Lately, I have not only placed this land under the general superin- 
tendence of the commander of that yard, but required his particular and 
constant vigilance over the live-oak reservations in all that region of coun- 
try. The whole agencies heretofore connected with our live-oak have, as 
before suggested, been discontinued; all the districts, except small por- 
tions of two, having been explored as fully as is deemed useful till the sur- 
veys of the land into townships and sections sliall be completed. Tast as 
they may be completed, arrangements have been made for additional reser- 
vations of public land on which live-oak has been ascertained to abound, 
and the prospect of a sufficient supply of that kind of timber in future, is 
flattering, if that on private lands, as these are wanted to be cleared for cul- 
tivation, be, from time to time, purchased at moderate prices, and placed in 
depot for the frames of vessels specially authorized or collected under the 
head of gradual improvement. On this whole subject I have so recently, 
and at such length, submitted to Congress the views of this department, that 
further observations here are not deemed necessary. (See report on live- 
oak to the House of Representatives, December 14, 1832.) 

Some miscellaneous matters connected with the navy deserve a brief no- 
tice. The usual attention has heen bestowed on the suppression of the 
slave trade. The colony of Liberia has been visited by the schooner Por- 
poise, while in pursuit of a piratical vessel, and which vessel, it is gratifying 
to add, is supposed to have been since captured by a British brig, and her 
criminal career terminated near the island of St. Thomas, on the coast of 
Africa. One half of the usual appropriation on the subject of the slave 
trade will, probably, be sufficient for the ensuing year, as may be seen by 
the state of the account hrewith submitted. 

The renewal of an appropriation for the relief of Alexander Claxton, 
made in May, 1830, has become necessary, in consequence of its having 
been transferred to the surplus fund, before all the persons entitled to it 
were able to procure the necessary vouchers. 
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The proceedings of the board, appointed under a resolution of Congress, 
to revise the naval regulations, will be soon submitted in a separate report. 

The survey of our sea coast having been placed in charge of the Treasu- 
ry Department, it is not in my power, officially, to state its progress; but 
officers have been detailed, aud all avaijable facilities provided, whenever 
the wishes of those superintending the subject have been commut icated. 

Some expenses, under the contingent appropriation for enumerated ob- 
jects, have not been included under any of the amountsalready mentioned, 
but they belong to courts martial, to pilotage of vessels, to transpurtatioa 
of materials, tv the purchase of charts and books, and various other small 
items, forming an aggregate of about $80,000. 

On a review of the whole affairs of this department, it appears that its ex- 
penditures on all naval subjects, the past year, have been somewhat less 
than four millions of dollars. It will be seen how this result compares 
with former periods, by adverting to the fact, that during the last twenty 
years, these expenditures, except during five years of that time, have never 
fallen so low as three millions; and, except during six years of that time, 
have never exceeded four millions. 

The whole estimates made, the past year, for the general wants of what 
is technically considered the navy, were only $3,176,766. Those for the 
year previous were $3,227,383. Those for the present year are $3,292,224, 
(S. 1to 8.) Butit is to be remembered that, under the head of naval ex- 
penditures, besides what is paid from the amount voted on the annual naval 
estimates, it is customary to class what is paid from half a million appropri- 
ated, for a term of years, to gradual improvement; almost $200,000 for the 
marine corps; the payments from the navy pension, hospital, and privateer 
pension funds, and several miscellaneous sums voted by Congress on mo- 
tions, resolutions, and petitions; and part of which sums, though charged 
under this head, have little or no concern with our naval establishment. 
On the contrary, some of the expenses connected with the administration 
of the department, at this place, are included in the general appropriation 
bills for the support of government, and are not usually classed under the 
head of naval expenditures. 

It is a high gratification to be able to state that, since 1827, nearly half a 
million a year has been disbursed for gradual improvement; that within ten 
years a larger number than formerly of seamen and officers, with increased 
pay to four classes of the latter, have been maintained; very great and valu- 
able improvements, besides the dry docks, have been begun and accomplish- 
ed at many of the yards, and our force in commission considerably augment- 
ed; and yet that all our ordinary naval expenditures are, and, prubably, 
can be kept, within four millions of dollars annually. 

The smaller appropriations originally made for the Navy, served to main- 
tain the few officers and seamen then employed, and supplied us with seve- 
ral fine vessels, four of which are still in existence. The subsequent ap- 
propriations on a more extended scale, besides supporting the current ex- 
penses of our force in its infancy, furnished the purchase money for most of 
our present yards; and defrayed the expenses of our brilliant hostilities with 
France, and afterwards with Tripoli; till a few years of comparative inacti- 
vity having ensued, the commencement and progress of the last war with 
England led to a great addition to the naval establishment, and to expendi- 
tures much larger than at present. The liberal appropriations that were 
continued for some years after that war, aided in laying a good foundation 
for the gradual increase of the Navy, and helped to build not only many of 
the vessels now in commission and ordinary, but most of those upon the 
stocks. The appropriations, for some years past, have been similar in amount, 
and have enabled the department to enlarge its policy, and widen the sphere 
of its operations. Besides building some additional vessels, and defraying 
all the current expenses of an increased force, both personal and material, 
ithas been able to erect hospitals, to construct dry docks, to improve, 
greatly, the old yards, to add and maintaina new one on our southern 
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frontier ; and to collect in depot a large amount of valuable stores as a part 
of the due preparation in peace for the various contingencies of war. With 
a careful regard to system and economy, and with strict accountability in 
agents and officers, this policy can lorg be pursued and extended without 
making the ordinary annual demands for this branch of the service often 
exceed four millions; and if, without essential changes by Congress, in- 
creasing our present expenses, and without any unforeseen and extraordi- 
niry wants,our fiscal operations can usually be confined within that amount 
yearly, it is confidently hoped the naval establishment wi!l not be consid- 
ered wasteful or burdensome beyond its benefits to the country. 

In disbursing betwee. three and four millions the past year, it is not 
known that asingle instance of any loss has occurred. 

The balances on hand, unexpended, sre about $1,400,000; but most of 
them will probably be wanted to close the different accounts, onall the dif- 
ferent subjects when finally adjusted. 

Connected with our financial concerns, is one other circumstance of 
urgent importance. The period of time at which the annual appropriations 
for this branch of the service are usually made, is asource of great incon- 
venience and injury. 

The estimates and appropriations are known generally not to extend 
beyond the current year. Consequently, it happens that, after the Ist of 
January, there is nothing on hand under some heads to meet the daily de- 
mands of the service, amounting, on an average to $10,000 per day, unless 
anew appropriation has been inade, or there happen to be some balances of 
the former year not called for. Under some heads, such balances always 
exist because sone disbursements, by means of absence, distance, and other 
causes, are not completed within the year. But they seldom exist under 
other important heads; and ought not to, if the accounts are seasonably 
settled, and the estitnates were accurate, and the appropriations, as is usual, 
conformed to the estimates. The power now vested in the President to 
transfer a balance from one appropriation to another, is confined to certain 
classes of claims small in amount, and hence, as to all others, no transfer 
can legally be made, and if no balance remain at the end of the year, and 
the new naval appropriation bills have not passed, paymentis entirely stop- 
ped, or the whole operations of this department dependent on them are sus- 
pended. Consider ng how largea part of these operations, and of our ex- 
penditures, necessarily takes place in distant quarters of the world, it will 
be seen that the embarrassment inthis br:nch of the service must often be 
pecuiar and aggravated. Inthe case of bills ofexchange drawn abroad, 
chargeable to appropriations already exhausted, the public faith, under the 
above circumstances, is sometiines in danger of being violated; our credit 
in foreign countries becomes injured; and the Treasury, as actually hape 
pened during the last winter, is exposed to large losses if the holders choose 
to resort to protests and claims for the mercantile rate of damages. 

Under the present system of passing so late the naval appropriation bills, 
it happens that unless ioney voted under one head is, without authority, 
as Was once the practice, applied under other heads, this unfortunate con- 
dition continues every short session of Congress about two months, and 
every long session about four months. It can easily be remedied in two 
methods: One of them is, to make previous to the Ist of January, new ap- 
propriations for a quarter or half of the year towards all permanent objects. 
By limiting them to such a time and to such objects, and by taking the esti- 
mates of the former year as a guide, no inconvenience will interpose, and 
no error can occur which may not be readily corrected when the residue 
of the appropriations for the whole year is voted ata later period in the 
session. Another mode is, to authorize the President to make necessary 
transfers from one head to another in all cases where the new naval appro- 
priation bills do not pass by the commencement of the year, and to require 
from him a report to Congress of the amount and causes of such transfers, 
It the authority be thus restricted, it is difficult to discover any danger 
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likely to result from its exercise ; and it is believed that the surplus of 
balances on hand under some of the appropriations, would usually prove 
sufficient to supply the wants under others. The detail and earnestness 
with which legislaticn on this subject is now urged, must find their excuse 
in my strong convictions that no measure whatever, requiring like this no 
increased expenditures, could be more conducive to the reputation and effi- 
cient operations of our naval establishment. 

Thus, sir, under an examination of its central administration, of its per- 
sonal, or civil and navy list, of its materials, with the appurtenance thereto, 
and of it miscellaneous concerns, | have submitted a review ofall its tran- 
sactions and expenditures during the past year that possess any great de- 
gree of importance. This has been accompanied by suggestions for such 
improvements as observation and reflection have convinced me might be 
useful ; and should they meet with the approbation of vourself and Con- 
gress, 1 look forward with confidence toa long continuance of prosperity 
in the affairs connected with this cepartment. With respect, yours, &c. 


LEVI WOODBURY. 








PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
West Pornt, Jan. 14th, 1834. 


The Committee, by whom the Report on the subject ofa 
Provident Society, adopted at West Point, was drawn up, beg 
leave to call the attention of the Editor of the Military and 
Naval Magazine to the following errors in the Report, as pub- 
lished, in the number for January. In the first place, all the 
minus signs, showing a deficit, are 6mitted in Table C, and we 
must request the readers of the Report to introduce them in 
the following places, viz: 

Before the number 109,817, in the first column. 
Before the two last numbers in third column, viz: 12,935, and 
120,111. 

do do do fourth do viz: 776, and 7,206. 

In the second place, the following corrections are to be 
made, viz: 

Page 315, line 22d from top, after “field,” insert ‘“‘or other 
superior.” 

do do do 34 do for ‘Tables,’ read ‘*Table.”’ 

do 317, do 2 do after “‘who,’’ insert “will be.’’ 

do co do 33 do for ‘‘there is to be,”’ read ‘‘there 
would be to be.”’ 

do 318, do II from bottom, for “objections,” read ‘‘ob- 
jection.” 

do 316, Table B, 16th year, fifth column, for ‘ 249,395,” 
read ‘§ 249,585.” 

It has been surgested that the Committee, in reviewing the 
scheme, contained in ‘‘ Hints for a Military and Naval Provi- 
dent Society,’’ were not justified by that article in taking 43 
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as the annual increase of the annuitants as long as they did in- 
crease in number. Forty-three is the number of those men- 
tioned there as annuitants at the commencement of the sixth 
year, and the author of ‘“ Hints’’ must have intended it, either 
as the accumulation of the first five years, or else as the accu- 
mulation of one only. If it be the accumul.tion of the first 
five years, then he must be understood as assuming one fifth of 
43, or S$ 3-5 as the annual number of deaths among those 
whose widows or children would be entitled to the benefit of 
the fund, which number, therefore, would, in that case, be the 
annual increase of annuitants. In the other case, the number 
43 would be the annual increase in both services, as the Com- 
mittee have understood it in the Report. It is to be noticed 
that there is nothing in the “Hints” to show which of these is 
intended, except the magnitude of the number 45 itself. 

It has been shown in the Report, that out of 720 commis- 
sioned officers in the Army alone, nine would, probably, die per 
annum, who would leave families entitled to annuities. The 
author of ‘“‘Hints’’ has supposed two thousand officers in both 
services, warrant and commissioned; consequently, if out of 
720, 9 die, 25 would die out of 2000. The Committee had 
thus the alternative between forty-three and eight and three-fifths. 
which, being about equally remote from twenty-five, were equal- 
ly liable to be chosen. To avoid, however, any misunderstand- 
ing on the point, a table has been subjoined on the supposition 
of an annual increment of 8 3-5 only, which is, in fact, less 
than the number accruing from the Army alone. The annual 
increase of the amount paid for annuities will, under this sup- 
position, be one-fifth of that paid at the end of the fifth year, 
viz: one-fifth of $20,650, or $4,130. 


Statement exhibiting the operation of the annuity fund, as proposed hy the 
author of “‘ Hints fora Military and Naval Provident Society,”— with 
an annual increase of annuitants of eight and three-fifths. 
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23,460 61,950 | —38,490 | —2,309 | —40,799 17,500 
—23,299 














. : on lance and | Contribu- 
 Soggs gone ronal Balance. | Iuterest. tion. 
1 | 175,000 20,650 | 154,350 9,261 | 163,611 17,500 
2; 181,111 24,780 156,331 9,379 | 165,710 17,500 
3 | 183,210 28,910 154,300 9,258 163,558 17,500 
4} 181,058 33,040 148,018 8,881 156,899 17,500 
5 | 174,399 37,170 37 ,229 8,233 145,462 17,500 
6 | 162,962 | 41,300 | 121,662 | 7,299 | 128,961 | 17,500 
7 | 146,461 45,430 101,031 6,061 107,092 17,500 
8 | 124,592 49,560 75,032 4,501 79,533 17,500 
ie) 97,033 53,690 43,343 2,600 45,943 | 17,500 
10 63,443 57,820 5,623 337 5,960 | 17,500 
11 
12 
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This Table shows, that under the most favorable supposi- 
tion, the fund would begin to diminish in the third year, and 
is exhausted, and in debt $23,299, at the commencement of 
the twelfth year from the first payment; whilst the annuities 
would increase fur, probably, twenty years, by the annual in- 
crement. 

The principle upon which the author of ‘‘ Hints” proceed- 
ed, was so evidently false, that it was not of much importance, 
as respected the result, what number within limits not absurd, 
was taken: but as this project appears to have elicited strong 
approbation in some quarters, it was thought expedient to leave 
no point unsettled, which might lead to imputations either 
upon the attention, or the candor of those who had rejected it. 

N. TILLINGHAST, 7th Infantry, ) 
C. F. SMITH, 2d Artillery, Committee. 
J. ALLEN SMITH, 3d Artillery, § 





Nore BY THE Eprror.—We have carefully examined the copy of the 
Report transmitted for publication, and find thst the errors abovementioned, 
excepting those in Tables B and C, were not committed by the printer ; the 
Report, as published in the Magazine, corresponds with the manuscript. 
The compositor and copy-holder, not being mathematicians, overlooked the 
minus signs, or did not understand them. 








FROM THE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


OFFICIAL RETURN 
Of the Naval force of Great Britain, on 1st Oct. 1832. 


Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland:— 

The Rt. Hon. Sir James Robert George Graham, Bt., F RS. 

Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart., G C B. 

The Hon. George Heneage Lawrence Dundas. 

Sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell, Bart., K C B. 

Henry Labouchere, Esq. 

Maurice Frederick Fitzharding Berkeley, Esq. 


FLAG OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Admiral of the Fleet, Charles Edmund Nugent, Esq. 
Admirals of the Red, 10; White, 16; Blue, 1S—Total 44. 
Vice Admirals of the Red, 16; White, 17; Blue, 19-—Total 52. 
Rear Admirals of the Red, 17; White, 20; Blue, 27—Total 64. 
Rear Admirals on Retired Half Pay, 33; Captains on Re- 
tired Half Pay, 10. 
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Captains on full pay, 537; on the half pay of 14s 6d per 
diem, 100; on the half pay of 12s 6d per diem, 149—Total 786. 

Commanders on full pay, 727; on the half pay of 10s per 
diem, 150—Total 877. 

Retired Commanders under his Majesty’s Order in Council, 
(1816,) 100; Retired Commanders under his Majesty’s Order 
in Council, (1830,) 179—Total 279. 

Lieutenants, poor Military Knights of Windsor, 7; on full 
pay, 2,353; on the half pay of 7s per diem, 119; on the half 
pay of 6s per diem, 700—Total 3,173. 

Masters superannuated, 15; for service, on full pay, 187; 
on the half pay of 7s per diem, 100; on half pay of 6s per 
diem, 200—Total 487. 

Pursers on full pay, 325; on half pay of 5s per diem, 100; 
on half pay of 4s per diem, 200—Total 625. 

Medical Officers, Physicians, 12; Surgeons retired, 43; Sur- 
geons for service, 706; Assistant Surgeons, 313; Dispensers 
of Hospitals, 11; Hospital Mates, 3—Total 1,088. 

Chaplains, retired list, 25; active list, 38—Total 63. 

The number of vessels in the British navy amounts to 557— 
viz: fourteen of 120 guns each; five of 110; three of 108; 
twelve of S4; ten of 80; nine of 78; six of 76; sixty-two of 
74; sixty-two of 46; fifteen of 50; seven of 52; twenty of 42; 
twenty-two steam vessels; the others carry from 4 to 30 guns 
each. 

This immense fleet employs 20,060 Sailors, and 9,000 Royal 
Marines, composed of 102 companies :— 

First Division—Chatham, 26 companies. 

Second Division—Portsmouth, 29 companies. 

Third Division—Plymouth, 27 companies. 

Fourth Division—W oolwich, 18 companies. 

Royal Marine Artillery, 2 companies, Head Quarters, Ports- 
mouth. 





Screntiric Discovery.—A discovery, which is likely to be 
attended with important results to the Navy, has recently been 
made by Commander John Pearce, R. N., of Plymouth, after 
a series of delicate and laborious experiments, in which the 
point, according to the opinion of those most conversant with 
such subjects, who have had an opportunity of examining those 
experiments, has been fully demonstrated. This officer, from 
various circumstances, and, among other things, the imperfect 
system of the principle of masting ships, was led to doubt 
that the centre of gravity of a ship was the axis of rotation, a- 
hitherto imagined, and that this was the cause of so many er- 
rors occurring in masting. He accordingly proceeded to as- 
certain the truth of his doubts, by experiments on different mo- 
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dels, which he has continued for upwards of twelve months 
past, and which have been so correctly made, so strictly con- 
sistent with the laws of mechanics, and have proved so satis- 
factory, that the Admiralty have been made acquainted with 
the whole of the facts and results, and which, we understand, 
cannot fail to render the science of ship-building more compre- 
hensive and demonstrative, as well as lead to the correction of 
other errors in the theory equally worthy of consideration. It 
is not in the province of a newspaper to discuss scientifically 
points of mechanical interest, but the importance of a discovery 
of this nature will be easily understood by all nautical men, 
and especially by those who know any thing of naval archi- 
tecture. It is a new fact in science, and practically useful in 
a valuable art allied to our national glories, and is, therefore, 
doubly interesting. The axis of rotation has been fixed by 
Captain Pearce’s experiments, at some distance above the cen- 
tre of gravity of the ship, and in the point which is known by 
the name of the metacentre: and we understand he considers 
the complexity of the theory, and not having considered the 
subject in a sufficiently practical shape, to have led authors into 
the error of confounding the centre of gravity of the ship with 
the axis of rotation; and that this has led to the error of sup- 
posing the lateral effort of the water, or resistance to lee-way, 
to produce effects contrary to truth, and from which proceeds 
the present imperfect system of masting. In fact, the discovery 
of the true axis of rotation will be a complete-key to the im- 
provement of naval architecture, as all the forces, which are so 
constantly and variously acting, are estimated by the distances 


>) 


from the axis of rotation to the points where they are applied. 


Tue System or tue Winps.—It appears that Professor 
Airy, of Cambridge, has long been making observations on the 
direction of the winds, at the observatory in that University; 
and it is expected that some local experiments, contemplated 
by the learned Professor, will lead to some very important me- 
teorological conclusions. Among other observations, Profes- 
sor Airy states, that ‘‘the wind never blows steadily for any 
period of time, except from eight points of the compass: when 
in any other quarter, it is merely shifting round to one of these 
points, and it never blows at all directly from the south.” On 
this very interesting subject, we would direct the attention of 
the learned Professor and others, to the researches of Lieut. 
George Mackenzie, whose discoveries and writings on the Sys- 
tem of the Weather, or rather the Cycle of the Winds, have 
created a great sensation in France and Germany; and for 
which that gentleman was elected a member of the French In- 
stitute so long ago, we believe, as 1S18. Mr. Mackenzie 
maintains that there ever has been, and ever must be, a period- 
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ical return of seasons, and that a cycle exists of the strength 
and direction of the winds, reducible to practical conclusions 
and results with as great accuracy as the system of the tides. 
By a collected and well-digested record of the daily observa- 
tions on the weather, at the schools of St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
Paris, Madrid, and London, for about a century, the periodical 
return of certain seasons is clearly proved; and all that seems 
to be wanting is the discovery of the date or commencement 
of this cycle, to enter upon all those useful calculations which 
have proved so important to the world in the tide-tables. We 
are not aware that Mr. Mackenzie and Professor Airy are either 
personally known to each other, or cognizant of their respec- 
tive pursuits; but we should deem it very desirable, for the 
elucidation of so important a system, that these gentlemen 
should forthwith communicate on the subject. 





Macuinery.—Mr. Smart, of the Ordnance Wharf, has seve- 
ral circular saws worked by a horse in a moderate sized walk. 
They are intended for cutting and boring tenons used in the 
hollow masts; and, by this process, with horse power, at least 
thirty tenons may be completed in a minute, with greater accu- 
racy than a man could make one in a quarter of an hour with 
the common hand-saw and gimlet. This single piece of ma- 
chinery, must, therefore, do the work of four hundred and fifty 
men. —— 

New Gicantic TeLescopr.—A great work has just been 
completed, in all its essential parts, in Urzschneider’s manu- 
factory of optical instruments at Munich. It is a gigantic 
telescope, on Frauenhofer’s principle, of 15 Paris feet focal 
distance, and an aperture of 104 inches. It surpasses in size 
and power the largest telescopes made in the lifetime of the 
illustrious Frauenhofer. It has been tried with the greatest 
strictness by the professors of astronomy in the University of 
Munich, and declared to be a perfect masterpiece. The 
Clearness and distinctness of a heavenly body seen through it, 
is to that of the Dorpat telescope, made by Frauenhofer, of 
thirteen feet focal distance, and nine inches aperture, as 21 to 
18, and the intensity of the light as 136 to 100. It magnifies 
far above 1,000 times, and the ordinary expression of bringing 
an object nearer may be literally applied; thus, when Saturn, 
at its smallest distance from the earth, is 165,000,000 of geo- 
graphical miles distant, it seems, when magnified 816 times, by 
this telescope, to have approached to the distance of 192,000 
geographical miles; and the moon, at her smallest distance 
from the earth, seems, when magnified in the same manner, to 
have approached within 68 geographical miles, which is but 
little more than the distance, in a direct line, from Athens to 
Constantinople. 
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I sincerely rejoice, Mr. Editor, that the attention of those 
concerned, has been called to the subject of “ soldiers’ pay.” 
The sciuntillations of information derived from its discussion, 
cannot fail to throw light on the matter, and enable the world 
to understand in what manner our Government makes provis- 
ion for its defenders, and what inducements are held out to her 
citizens to enrol themselves under her banners. 

The following communication ( comprised of items noticed 
in the November number ) is now furnished you by an offi- 
cer who has grown up with the service. No comments in exr- 
tenso are offered; a simple statement of the indispensable ex- 
penses ofthe soldier are embodied, with an occasional sugges- 
tion from him on the onerousness of some of them. 

You will perceive, sir, that in the remarks which accompa- 
nied an article upon the above subject, and in which you poin- 
ted out certain errors, you * also were at fault. This I have ex- 
hibited in explicitterms. The following are the prices at this 
post, and will answer, witha trifling alteration, for almost eve- 
ry garrison in the country, viz: 


Washing per month, : - - « $0 50 
Wear and tear of mess furniture, - - 0 06} 
Pipe-Clay, Whiting, Black Varnish, &c.&c. 0 06 
Entertaining visiting Soldiers, - - 000 
Beer, 1 pint per day, at 64 cts. - - 1 86 
Coffee, Sugar, Tea, - - 0 50 
Contribution to Seine, - - 0 2% 
do for Towels, &c. - - 0 64 


—$3 30 


Leaving a balance of $2 70 which will enable him at the 
end of “ten years’ honorable service ”’ to retire with $324; and 
those who do not use Beer, with $547 20. 


REMARKS. 


“Mess furniture”’ is not found by the ‘“‘ Government” or 
from the “post fund.”” Mess pans and camp kettles are sup- 
plied by the Quarter Master’s Department, but seldom, if ever, 
used for culinary purposes, being unsuitable for it. Knives and 
forks, plates, glasses &c. &c. are invariably procured by a 
contribution, or from the company fund, if there be one. 





* Our remarks, accompanying the communication alluded to, were pre- 
dicated upon information derived from others, and not upon our own know!l- 
edge.— Editor. 
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‘Whiting, &c.’’ Asthe soldier is required to keep his 
arms and accoutrements in proper order, it is but fair that he 
should be furnished with the means of doing it. 

‘‘ Entertaining visiting soldiers.” This charge is not recog- 
nized at any of our Posts. 

‘ Coffee,”’ &c. The army regulations contemplate but two 
meals, viz: breakfast and dinner. ‘To enable the men to have 
the third meal, they are permitted to purchase the articles for 
that purpose. The small rations furnished them, being found 
inadequate. 

“Seine.”’ This situation being highly favorable for catch- 
ing fish, a contribution of 25 cents per head was made, and 
during the first year, the soldiers sold a suflicient quantity to 
repay each man about 400 per cent on his investment. 

There are no “ surplus provisions and flour saved in serving out 
rations,’ or ‘‘rebought by the Government.” Rations al- 
ways fall short of the nominal weight and measure. But should 
there, at any time, be a surplus, it reverts to the Subsistence 
Department. *,*.d’L. 








Srations oF Army Orricers.—In reply to a suggestion 
made a short time since, that it would be interesting to many 
subscribers to see in the Magazine, the station of every officer 
of the Army, and that it would facilitate correspondence be- 
tween friends, it may be observed, that enquiry having been 
made at the Adjutant General’s Office, a list of the officers at 
the several posts was promptly offered, if desired; but, at the 
same time, it was thought, that such a publication, unless cor- 
rected monthly, would rather lead astray than serve as a guide, 
because the stations were so frequently changed, that before 
the number of the Magazine containing such a list, could reach 
the frontier posts, many of the officers would be in a direction 
far distant from the one there designated. 

To insert such a list every month, would occupy too much 
space. 


Commodore Barron, of the U. S. Navy, has presented a me- 
morial to Congress, ‘‘ setting forth that he has invented asteam 
plow ship, calculated for the destruction of all classes of men- 
of-war ships that can come within the limits of the bays, sounds, 
and rivers of the United States.”’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS, 
In relation to the Army and Navy. 


As all intelligence respecting the Army and Navy comes within the de- 
sign of this work, we propose to give a short abstract of proceedings in 
Congress, of a public nature, which will be useful for future reference, if 
not for the immediate information it conveys; this information will have 
been disseminated earlier and more fully through the newspapers. 

Both Houses of Congress assembled in their respective chambers at the 
Capitol, on Monday, December 2d, 1833. In the Senate, Mr. Wuire, of 
Tennessee, President pro tem: took the chair. In the House of Represen- 
tatives, ANDREW STeveNSON, of Virginia, was elected Speaker. The 
President’s Message was transmitted on Tuesday, 3d. 


IN THE SENATE. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 5.—The CnHatr laid before the Senate a Message 
from the President, enclosing a report from the Warand Navy Depart- 
ments concerning the equalization of the pay of officers. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 11.—Mr. BenTON, pursuant to notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill to regulate and fix the pay of the Medi- 
cal Staff of the Army; which wasthen read a first time, and ordered to a 
second reading. 

Monpay, Dec. 16.—The Senate proceeded to choose by ballot, the sev- 
eral standing Committees, when the following were chosen :— 

On Military A ffairs—Mr. Benron, of Missouri, Chairman ; Messrs. 
Preston, Clayton, and King. 

On the Militia—Mr. Rosrinson, of Illinois, Chairman ; Messrs. Hen- 
dricks, Waggaman, McKean and Clayton. 

On Naval Affairs—Mr. SovuTrHarpn, of N. Jersey, Chairman ; Messrs. 
Bibb, Robbins, Tallmadge and Chambers, 

Tuespay, Dec. 17.—Mr. Ropinson asked and obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill to amend an act for the payment of horses and arms lost in the 
Military service of the U. States against the Indians on the frontiers of I - 
linois and the Michigan Territory ; which was read a first time and or- 
dered to a second reading. 

Wepnespbay, Dec. 18. Mr. Ropstns offered a resolution that the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency of es- 
tablishing a Naval Depot, and port of expedition and rendezvous, within 
the waters of Narragansett Bay. 

Also, that so much of the Report of the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers, made Oct. 19, 1829, and of the Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
made Dec. 6, 1830, as relates to the establishment of a depot within said 
waters, together with the reports of the survey of said Bay, communicated 
to the Senate, Dec. 19, 1832, with the several charts relating to the same be 
referred to the same Committee. 

So much of the President’s Message, as relates to Military and Naval 
Affairs, was, on motion, referred to the appropriate Committees. 

A bill, to increase and regnlate the pay of Surgeons and Assistant Sur- 
geons in the army ; and a bill to provide for payment of arms and horses 
lost in the Michigan Territory, were read a second time and referred. 

Taurspay, Dec 19.-—Mr. Cray presented the petition of a number of 
the citizens of Schenectady, calling the attention of Congress to the dis- 
tressing fact, that on almost every occasion, where there had been a fire on 
board a Steamboat, it has termiuatedin a complete conflagration. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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Mr. WessTER offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs, be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of passing a law for preventing, as far as may be, ac- 
cidents to vessels employed in the foreign or coastwise commerce of the 
U. S., from explosion by steam. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Ropnins, on the 18th, was agreed to. 

Mon pay, Dec. 23.—Mr. KiNG offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That ‘he Committee on Military Affairs, be instructed to en- 
quire into the expediency of repealing so much of the law relative to bre- 
vet rank, asauthorizes the President to confer that rank on officers who 
shall have served ten years in any one grade. 

The resolution offered by Mr. WessTeR on the 19th, was taken up for 
consideration, and agreed to. 

Monpay, Jan. 6.—Mr. SHEep Ley offered the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of making an appropriation for the repair of the 
military road, constructed by the United States in the State of Maine, 
leading from the river of Mattanawcoot to Houlton. 

THurRspDAY, JAN. 9.—The Vice-P RESIDENT laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting the annual 
statement of contracts and purchases made by the Cummissioners of the 
the Navy, during the year 1833. 

Also, a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting an ac- 
count of the expenditure of the contingent fund of the Army. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 16.—The bill from the House, making appropriations 
for the Naval service for the year 1834, was read the first and second times 
and referred to the Committee on Fiuance. 

Monpay, JAn. 20.—Mr. WesBsTeER, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported the bill from the House, making appropriations for the Naval ser- 
vice for the year 1834, without amendment. 

Tvuespay, Jan. 2)1.—On motion of Mr. SHEPLEY, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of ordering asurvey to be made for the establish- 
ment of a military road between the military posts at Eastport and Houl- 
ton, in Maine. 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, Dec. 19.—The following standing committees, among others, 
were announced to have been appointed by the Speaker :— 

On Military A ffairs— Messrs. Johnson, (Kent.cky ) Vance, Speight, 
Ward, Blair, (S.C., ) Thompson, ( O.) Burd, Coffee, Bunch. 

On Naval A ffairs—Messrs. White, (N. Y.) Milligan, Watmough, Pat- 
ton, Lansing, Reed, Grayson, Parker, Smith. 

On Expenditures in Department of War—Messrs. Whittlesey, (N. Y.) 
Deberry, Chambers, Webster, ( O. ) Halsey. 

On Expenditures in Department of Novy—Messrs. Hall, (Me.) Hun- 
tingdon, ( N. Y.) Ramsey, Sloane, Van Houten. 

Wepnespar, Dec. 11.— So much of the President’s Message as relates 
to the Reports ot the Secretaries of War and Navy, was referred to the ap- 
propriate Committees. 

Fripvay, Drc. 13.—On motion of Mr. C. P. Waite, of N.Y. it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of making an appropriation to construct and equip two 
small vessels of war ; to be rigged either as brigs or schooners, under the 
directions of the Navy Department, to supply the places of the Porpoise 
and the Dolphin ; and that said Committee be authorized to report by bill 
or otherwise. 

Monpay, Dec. 16.—The SPEAKER laid before the House two commu- 
nications from the Secretary of the Navy, one in the case of Judge Tucker, 
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and the other with a list of contingent expenditures in that department ; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


Wepwespay Dec. 18.—On motion of Mr. C. JoHnson, it was 

Resolved, That all the papers and documents now on the files of the 
House, in relation to the establishment of an Armory on the western waters, 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and that they have leave 
to report by bill or otherwise. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 19.—Mr. Warmovau, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the memorial of the Captains of the Marine 
Corps, reported a bill, making certain allowances, and granting certain 
arrearages to the Captains and Subalterns of the United States Corps of Ma- 
rines ; which bill was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Parker, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which was re- 
ferred the petition of Mary Elliot and others, made a report thereon, ac- 
companied by a bill further to extend the term of certain pensions charge- 
able on the Privateer Pension Fund ; which bill was twice read and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Patron, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, made a report on 
the memorial of Susan Decatur, accompanied by a bill to compensate Su- 
san Decatur, widow and representative of Captain Stephen Decatur, deceas- 
ed, and others ; which bill was read twice and committed. 

Mr. Jounson, of Kentucky, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported a bill to render permanent the present mode of supplying the Army 
of the United States, and fixing the salary of certain clerks therein named ; 
which bill was read twice and committed. 

Mr. JoHNson, from the same Committee, to which the subject had 
been referred, reported a bill for the settlement of the claim of the State 
of Connecticut against the United States, for the services of their militia 
during the late war; which bill was twice read and committed. 

Fripay, Dec. 27.—On motion of Mr. Watrmoven, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to enquire into the expediency 
of equalizing the compensation of the officers of the Army and Navy, and 
fixing the amount of compensation by law, instead of allowances now 
made by the Department. 

The Committee consists of Messrs. WatrmouGn, Pinckney, Foot, Sel- 
den, and Mason, of Maine. 

TurspAy, Dec. 31.—Mr. Pouxk, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill making appropriations for the Indian Department for 
the year 1834; also a bill making appropriations for the naval service for 
the year 1834; which bills were twice read, and committed to a commit- 
tee of the whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Jonnson, of Kentucky, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
made an unfavorable report on the memorial of sundry officers of the Ar- 
my stationed at Hancock Barracks, in the State of Maine, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Fripay, JAN. 3.—A bill making certain allowances to the Captains &c. 
of the Marine Corps; and a bill for the settlement of the claim of the State 
of Connecticut, were considered in Committee of the whole, reported to 
the House ,and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill for the relief of Susan Decatur and others, was considered in 
Committee of the whole, and the committee had leave to sit again. 

Mr. Warmovucu, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a bi!] 
relative to Naval Schools, accompanied by a report in writing. 

Monpay, JAn. 6.—The SPEAKER laid before the House a memorial of 
Commodore James Barron, of the United States Navy, setting forth that he 
has invented a steam-plow ship calculated for the destruction ofall classes 
of men of war ships that can come within the limits of the bays, sounds and 
rivers of the United States. 

W epnespay, Jan. 8.—Mr. R. M. Jonnson, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported a bill to provide for the support of the widows 
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and orphans of such officers of the Army as may die while in the service of 
the United States. Twice read and committed. 

Tuurspbay, Jan. 9.—Mr.C. P. Wuure, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill, authorizing the purchase of live oak frames fora 
frigate and sloop of war, and for other purposes ; Also, a bill to authorize 
the President of the United States, to direct transfers of appropriations in 
the Navel service, under certain circumstances ; which bills were twice 
read and committed toa Committee ofthe Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The Speaker laid before the House letters from the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary ofthe Navy, transmitting statements similar to those sent 
to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Poix, the House went into Committee of Whole on 
the state of the Union, and took up the Naval appropriation bill, which was 
reported with amendments and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Fripay, Jan. 10.—Mr. Pork, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported a bill making appropriations for certain fortifications of the United 
States, for the year 1834. Twice read and committed. 

Monpay, Jan. 13.—Mr. CAMBRELENG presented a resolution adopted 
by the corporation of the city of New York, soliciting that an appropria- 
tion be made for the construction of a dry dock in the harbor of said city. 

Tuespay, JAN. 14.—The Naval appropriation bill was read a third 
time, passed and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

Mr. Turrivu offered the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of causing a survey to be taken of the coast of Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie; in which shall be designated the islands and shoals, 
with the places of anchorage ; andalso, the courses and distances between 
the harbors, capes, or head-lands, together with such other matters as may 
be deemed proper, for completing an accurate chart of every part of said 
coast. 

Which resolution was amended, by the insertion of the words ‘and the 
river St. Lawrence to the 45° of N. Lat.” after the word Erie, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. R. M. Jonnson, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported a 
bill to authorize the establishment of an Army Asylum. 

On motion of Mr. Warp, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire in- 
to the expediency of constructing a dry dock, at or near the city of New 
York,and of causing a survey to be made of the present Navy Yard at 
Brooklyn, and also of other sites in the vicinity of New York, which may 
be suitable for the construction of such dry dock. 

FripAy, JAN. 17.—Mr. Watmoven, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill concerning Naval Pensions and the Naval Pension 
Fund. Twice read and committed. 

Monpay, JAN. 20.—On motion of Mr. McKim, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of making an appropriation for the commence- 
ment of the works, of the first and second class, projected by the Board of 

Engineers,for the defence of the river Patapsco and the city of Baltimore. 

Tvespay, JAN. 21.—On motion of Mr. Pops, it was 

Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of establishing a National Armory at Louisville, 

in the State of Kentucky. 
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PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


We have published in different numbers, all the proceedings of Officers, 
and all the communications, in relation to a Provident Society, which have 
been received. Upon a perusal of them, and a comparison of the argu- 
ments, for and against the measure, the Officers can form their own judg- 
ment, and decide whether it will be expedient to hold the proposed con- 
vention at the period designated, (the second Monday in March ensuing, ) 
or postpone it to a later period, in order to allow further time for reflection 
and consultation, and to obtain the sense of the Army more generally than 
has yet been done. Both sides of the question have been partially heard, 
but there are many, indeed a large majority, of the Posts, which have not 
spoken at all. 

The small number of delegates appointed, does not seem to warrant the 
expenses attendant upon their travelling to and from Washington, to frame 
a constitution; it may, however, be well to adopt some measures with a 
view to future action, or to devise a scheme to be proposed to the Officers 
for consideration. 

In the next number of the Magazine, we shall offer some remarks in ex- 
planation of the “ Hints” submittedin July, which other engagements pre- 
vented being prepared in season for the present number. 





FORT HOWARD, M. T. 
Fort Howarp, Dec. 7th, 1833. 


In unison of feeling with the Officers of the various Posts garrisoned by 
the different Arms of our Service, and in accordance with the sentiments 
of the Command of the 5th Infantry, stationed at Fort Howard, from a sense 
of the ultimate benefits to be derived from the organization of a “ Provi- 
dent,” or a similar Society, to that proposed in the number of the Military 
and Naval Magazine for July, 1833, and which they view as being found- 
ed upon humane and commendable principles, and that its object and intent, 
as there set forth, are deserving of the support of every member of our bro- 
therhood, reflecting credit not only upon the suggestors but the advocates 
of this system of benevolence. 

On the evening of the 7th inst., in compliance with arrangements pre- 
viously made, a meeting was held. Brevet Brigadier General Brooke was 
called to the Chair, Captain Cruger was appointed Secretary, and the fol- 
lowing named Officers were appointed a Committee to prepare resolutions 
expressive of the views of the meeting : 

CAPT. CRUGER, 
SURGEON SATTERLEE, and 
LIEUT. DENNY. 

When the following were adopted : 

Resolved, I. That we highly approve of the intent and ultimate good to 
be bestowed upon the objects named in the Military and Naval Magazine 
for July, 1833, in the formation of a ‘ Provident Society,” the plan of 
which, as is there expressed, to be so modified and digested as to fully, and 
with justice, attain the objects in view. 

Resolved, IJ. That we deem it absolutely necessary, that Posts or Re- 
giments elect delegates to meet at the City of Washington on the second 
Monday of March, 1834, or as soon thereafter, during this session of Con- 
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gress, as practicable, and if not, that they meet on the first Monday in De- 
cember in the same year, or as soon thereafter during the next Session, for 
the purposes of forming and establishing a Constitution and Rules for the 
government of this society—that they petition Congress for a Charter, and 
do all things else they may find necessary for the organization of said Society. 

And we do pledge ourselves to join our brother Officers of the Army, in 
the support and furtherance of the views as heretofore expressed. In evi- 
dence of which we do sign our names. 

GEO. M. BROOKE, Col. 5th Inf. and Bt. Brig. Gen. 
W. E. CRUGER, Capt. 5th Inf. 

R. 8. SATTERLEE, Surgeon U, S. Army. 

R. E CLARY, Lieut. 5th Inf. 

WM. CHAPMAN, Adj’t. 5th Inf. 

C. C. SIBLEY, Lieut. 5th Inf. 

R. B. MARCY, Bt. 2d Lieut. 5th Inf. 

Atan adjourned meeting, in conformity with the 2d Resolve previously 
adopted, Capt. T. F. Hunt, 5th U. S. Infantry, was elected the delegate 
for the Post of Fort Howard, and he is hereby empowered to take all the 
necessary measures therein named, for the furtherance of the objects there- 
in expressed. 

GEO. M. BROOKE, 
Col. 5th Inf. and Bt. Brig. Gen., PResipEN'. 
W. E. CRUGER, Capt., and Secrerary. 


Resolutions have been adopted, approving the formation of a Provident 
Society, by Officers at Fort Jackson and Fort Pike, Lou: and at Oglethorpe 
Barracks, Geo. The proceedings are omitted, for want of room. 








Naval Intelligence. 


West Inpies.—The ship Vandalia, Capt. Webb, the Flag Ship of Com. 
Henley, arrived at Havana, on the 15th Dec., from a cruise. 

Ship St. Louis, Capt. Newell, sailed from ——-——— Cuba, on the 29th 
Dec., and was off Pensacola on the 2d Jan. 

Schr. Experiment, Lieut. Com. Paine, arrived at Havana, 21st Dec., 
from Kingston, (Jamaica,) and at Pensacola, 29th Dec. 

All the above vessels were at Pensacola on the 13th Jan. 

Brazit.—Ship Lexington, Capt. McKeever, the Flag Ship of Com. 
Woolsey, sailed from Rio 6th Oct:—arrived at Montevideo on the 15th :— 
sailed thence 18th, and arrived at Buenos Ayres on the 21st:—still at B. A. 
on the 13th Nov. 

Ship Natchez, Capt. Zantzinger, at Montevideo, 22d Sept :—at Buenos 
Ayres, 16th Oct :—still there the 29th, preparing to get under way for Rio. 

A letter from on board the U.S. Ship Natchez, dated at Rio de Janeiro, 
18th Nov., says:—We have this moment arrived here from Buenos Ayres, 
where we left the Lexington with the Commodore on board. The Peacock 
and Boxer have not yet arrived from the East Indies. Weare all well on 
board.” 

Schr. Enterprize, Lieut. Com. Downing, supposed to be at Rio, 29th Oct. 

Paciric.—Ship Falmouth, Capt. Gregory, sailed from Valparaiso on the 
Ast Oct :—at Buenos Ayres, on the 16th Nov :—to sail for the United States 
via Montevideo and Rio. 

Ship Fairfield, Capt. Vallette, arrived at Valparaiso from the U. States, 
on the 25th Sept. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Ship John Adams, Capt. Voorhees, at Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe, on the 18th Nov all well; to sail in two days for Liberia. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following Passed Midshipmen have been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, to take rank 31st Dec. 1833: 

James H. Rowan, Samuel E. Munn, William H. Noland, William D. 
Porter, * Philander F. Canedy, Charles H. Duryee, William McBlair, 
George M. Hooe, John S. Missroon, James Noble. 


* Since dead. 








No. 96 ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


ORDER, HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, October 30th, 1833. 





I... ANNUAL DETAIL fer a tour of duty in the Ordnance Department :-- 








Officers Detailed. | Officers Relieved. 





Ist Lt. J. Dimmick, Ist Lt. J. Howard, 
2d Lt. W. Maynadier, Ist Art. | Ist Lt. D. Tyler, Ist Art 
2d Lt. Wm. Palmer, Ist Lt. D. D. Tompkins, 


Ist Lt. C. Mellon, ) 
Ist Lt. H. S. Mallory, Ist Lt. J. S. Abeel, boa art 
Ist Lt. Jas. Green, 2d Art. | 2d Lt. J. L. Locke, f ‘ 
2d Lt. R.H. K. Whitely, 2d Lt. T. B. Linnard, J 


Ist Lt. D. H. Vinton, 


Ist Lt. W. S. Newton, ; WwW 
Ist Lt. F. N. Barbarin, ba ant. | SS eee he ais 


Ist Lt. M. Burk, 2u Lt. J. Child, 


Ist Lt. C. Ward, 


Ist Lt. A. Beckley, 
2d Lt. D. H. Tufts, 


ath Art. | jst Lt. F.,L. Jones, ath Art. 


II... The officers above detailed will await the orders of the Colonel of 
Ordnance, who will assign them to duty and order them to report in person 
at their respective stations by the 31st December, 1833, when the officers 
directed to be relieved, will proceed to join their Companies. 

III... The following named officers having served more than two years 
on Topographical Duty, will be relieved on the 31st of December, when 
they will proceed to join their respective Companies :— 








Ist Lt. G. D. Ramsa : : 
Ist Lt. A. D.Mackay, } 1st Regiment of Artillery. 


Ist Lt. G. W. Whistler, . 
2d Lt. J. Mackay, 74 Artillery. 
2d Lt. T. J. Lee, 4th Artillery. 


Ist Lt. J. M. Berrien, 5th Infantry. 
Ist Lt. W. G. Williams, 7th Infantry. 
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IV... Commanding officers of Regiments wi!! : eport to this office such 
transfers and exchanges of subalterns, as may beco:::" necessary to equalize 
the number of Company officers for duty, under General Orders of detail : 
as such details cannot always be made with any reference to the number of 
officers present and serving with particular Companies. 

By ORDER oF Major GENERAL MAcomMB: 


R. JONES, dj’t. Gen. 


ADJUTANT GENE ’s OF : 
No. 100. r ERAL F FICE, 


ORDER, HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, November 7th, 1833. 





I.... The following Regulation has been received from the War Depart- 
ment, and is published for general information :— 


DEPARTMENT or War, 
October 24th, 1833. 


I.... All Army clothing of the old pattern, which may remain in the pos- 
session of Company officers, after the regular fall issue, will be turned over 
to the Quarter Master’s Department. 

2.... The supplies of clothing necessary for Military Convicts, will be 
issued from the old pattern, and from that which may be left by deserters, 
as faras it may serve. The proper requisitions will be made by the com- 
mandants of Posts at which the convicts may be confined. 

LEW : CASS. 

II.... The following list of prices of Army Clothing for the year 1834, 
has been received from the Commissary General of Purchases. These 
prices will govern in the settlement of the accounts of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, in the issue of the Clothing of the new pattern. 

















Forage cap, Artillery and In- Pompons, Non-commissioned 
fantry, $0 75 Staff 374 
Do. Dragoons, 874 Do. Artillery, = - 23 
Uniform cap, Artillery and In- Do. Infantry, - 20 
fantry, with metal equip- Horse hair plumes, Dragoons, 75 
ments, - - - 2 72 |Wovlen Overalls, sky Llue, 
Equipments, do. do. 34 Sergeants, 3 074 
Uniform cap, Dragoons, (ex- Do. Privates, 2 754 
cept grenade, ) 2 78 |Drilling overalls, Privates, 614 
Epaulettes for Non-commis- 0. Sergeants, 844 
sioned Staff, pairs, 2 374 Infantry Sergeant’s drilling 
Do. Corporals, 1 10 jackets, with sleeves, 1 01 
Do. Sergeants, 1 30 Do. Privates, do. 75 
Shoulder knots for Infantry and Artillery Privates, do. 80 
Artillery, - . 0 Do. Sergeants, do. 1 06 
Aiguillettes, each - - 1 40 |Dragoons, do. do. 
Sashes - - - ° 2 25 Stockings, - - - 354 
Dragoons, Privates, drilling Blankets, : - - 3 00 
jackets, with sleeves, Great coats, sky blue cloth, 7 933 
Artillery, sky blue cloth Leather stocks, - - 15 
jackets, do. - 3 124) Knapsacks, - - 1 60 
Infantry, do. do. - 3 074) Haversacks, - - - 259 
Dragoons, blue, do. do. 4 99 \Infantry coats, Sergeants, 
Cotton shirts, Privates, 51 Corporals and 
Do. Sergeants, 644 Privates, 7 04 
Flannel shirts, - 1 29 Do. Musicians, 7 80 
Drawers, pair, Canton flannel, 60 Chief Musicians, 9 61 


Laced bootees, pairs, - 1 50 (Infantry coats, Sergeant Ma- 
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jors, and Quarter Master Do. Sergeants Do. 4 20 
Sergeants, - - 8 68 Do. drilling overalls, 
Artillery coats, Sergeants, Privates, 1 11 
Corporals and Do. do. Sergeants, 1 40 
Privates, 7 20 Do. Uniform coats, 
Do. Musicians, 8 13 bine, - 712 
Do. Sergeant Majors Do. Musicians coats, 7 80 
and Quarter Master Ser- Do. Great coats, 9 44 
geants, 951} Do. Shoulder knots, 
Dragoons, Privates, woolen brass, 97 
overalls, 403 | Do. _ brass grenades, 81 





By oRDER OF Mason GENERAL MACOMB: 
R. JONES, .4dj’t. Gen. 








Marriages. At Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 11th Dee., 
At Fort Brady, Michigan, Lieut. J. BENJAMIN B. BURCHSTEAD, Sail- 


M. CLENDENIN, of the 2d Inf, U.S. Taken in the Navy, aged 62. 
. pike + wp ING Re IS > 2 *C., S1€uUtl, 
yee Seda KING, late JaspER L. MACOMB, of the U. S. 
In Washington, D. C. on the 12th A., in the 31st year of his 6 a 
Dec. GEORGE M. HEAD, Esq., to In W ashington, D. C., on the 26th 
Miss MARY ANNISABELLA.daugh- Dee-, HENRY, aged 17 months, infant 
ter of the late Com. C. C. B. Thomp- %" °% Major T. Cross, of the Army. 
son, of the U. S. Navy. At Matanzas, Cuba, on the 13th Dec., 
In Boston, on the 12th Dec., Dr. Col. DE WITT CLINTON, aged 29, 
GEORGE BATES, Naval Storekeeper, second son of the late Gov. Clinton, of 
to Mrs. SARAH INCHES WARNER. New York, and one of the Civil Engi- 
$ In New York, on the 17th Dec., 2¢ers in the employment of the U.S. 
Lieut. W. E. BASINGER, of the 2d _ At St. Louis, Missouri, on the 14th 
Art’y. U.S. Army, to FANNY, daugh- Dee., Gen. DANIEL BISSELL, for- 
ter of Alexander Kyle. merly of the U.S. Army. ™~ 
On the 2d Jan., Capt. LAWRENCE | In Washington, D. C., on the 20th, 
KEARNY, of the Navy, to Miss JO- Dec., Mrs. ARABELLA E. WEED, § 
SEPHINE C. HALL. wife of Major E. J. Weed, of the Ma- } 
In Princeton, N. J., on the 18th Dee. rine Corps, and daughter of the Hon. | 
Lieut. SAMUEL W. STOCKTON, of Judge McLean, of the U. 8. Supreme / 
the Navy, to Miss MARY HUNTER. Court. be 
In Norfol!:, Va., on the 18th Jan., At the Navy Yard, Washington, on 
Lieut. FITZ-ALLEN DEAS, of the the 30th Dec., ROBERTA, aged nine 
U.S.N., to LAVINIA HETH RAN- months, daughter of Capt. James Ede- 
DOLPH, youngest daughter of Beverly lin, of the Marine Corps. 





Randolph, Esq., of Richmond, Va. At Rome Arsenal, N. Y., on the 3d 
In Portsmouth, N. H., Capt. FELIX Jan., Mrs. ELLEN MALLARY, wife 
{ ANSART, of the 3d Artillery, U.S. of Capt. H. S. Mallary, of the U.S. A. 


A., Commanding Officer at Fort Con- In Brooklyn, Long Island, on the 27th 
stitution, to Miss MARY E. G. PRES- Dec., SARAH MARIA, aged 5 years, 
COTT. 1 month and 16 days, only daughter of 
Lieut. Wm. G. Woolsey, of the Navy. 
At Pensacola, on the 2d Jan., Lieut, 
Deaths. er F. CANEDY, of the 
At Fort Towson, Arkansas, on the In Norfolk, Va. on the 4th Jan., 
3lst Oct., in the 25th year of hisage, SAMUEL H. MILLER, late a Lieu- 
Lieut. CHARLES L. C. MINOR, of tenant of the Army. 
the 3d Infantry. In Georgetown, D. C., on the 28th 
At Newburgh, N. Y., on the 11th Jan., P. H. PERRAULT, Lieut. Col. 
Dec., Mrs. ANNA C. ROSS, aged 24 of the U.S. Corps of Topographical En- 
rears, wife of Lieut. EDWARD C. gineers. 
ROSS, of the U. S. A., and daughter At New Orleans, Lieut. SAMUEL 
of the late Gen. James Clinton. K. COBB, of the 3d Inf. U. 8. Army. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1833. 
Kept at the Depot of Naval Instruments, Washington City. 








Moon’s an. |Lemperatwe| Dew 
Phases. | Day. _|Barometer.| yay!” Min, [Point Weather. 


Fri. 30 .440 61 32 | 46° |clear, cloudy, clear, 
30 .175 61 33 52 |elear, cloudy, hazy, 
30 .251 64 51 | 54 |eloudy, cloudy, < Li 
30 .402 52 45 | 49 |cloudy, clear, cloudy, 
30 .587 54 32 37 |clear, clear, clear, 

30 .412 54 32 38 |cloudy, clear, clear, 

30 .330 56 42 36 |clear, clear, hazy, 

30 .312 55 45 | 45 |clear, cloudy, hazy, 

30 .102 58 44 55 |eloudy, rain, rain, 

30 .107 58 47 | 44 |celear, clear, clear, 

30 .150 57 46 53 |rain, cloudy, cloudy, 

29 838 59 47 | 48 |{clear, clear, clear, 

30 .120 57 42 | 42 |clear, clear, clear, 

29 .768 59 45 44 |clear, clear, clear, 

29 .630 54 41 38 Iclear, clear, clear, 

29 845 43 35 | 29 Iclear, clear, clear, 

29 820 52 45 | 42 |cloudy, clear, cloudy, 
30 .107 48 47 | 33 |cloudy, clear, hazy, 

30 .313 48 46 | 55 Iclear, clear, clear, 

30 .392 49 42 | 32 Iclear, hazy, clear, 

30 .363 52 41 | 41 |eclear, rain, foggy, 

30 .062 50 46 | 42 |clear, rain, cloudy, 

50 48 | 40 |clear, hazy, foggy, 

49 46 | 38 |cloudy, rain, 

51 44 | 46 |clear, clear, cloudy, 

50 42 35 cloudy, cloudy, clear, 
54 45 36 Iclear, clear, clear, 

54 40 | 38 Iclear, clear, clear, 

49 30 | 38 |eloudy, cloudy, clear, 
48 38 | 48 |rain, foggy, cloudy, 





rection. Force. | in. | REMARKS. 


light fresh 
light Mean height of the Barometer, dur- 
moderate ing the month, In. 30.125 
moderate 
moderate Mean maximum temperature, 53° 5 
moderate 
moderate Mean minimum " 41° 97 
light 
moderate On the 15th, between two and 
moderate three o’clock in the morning, a beau- 
light tiful appearance was witnessed in the 
‘mod strong Heavens, occasioned by the falling 
ifresh and shooting in every direction, of a 
ifresh vast number of brilliant meteors, of 
‘mod fresh various sizes and beauty; many of 
fresh these exploded in their descent to- 
strong wards the earth, with a noise resem- 
li’t fresh bling the bursting of a rocket. The 
fresh sky was considerably illumined by 
light these phenomena, the whole present- 
li’t mod’te ing a scene of inconceivable gran- 
li’t_ mod’te deur and magnificence. 

light 
moderate 
fresh 
moderate 
fresh 
moderate 
moderate 
light 
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